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aring the Cross” is the work of Paolo Veronese, a Venetian 
the sixteenth century. Paolo was born in Verona in 1528, 
y of stone-cutters. Although trained in the family trade, 
rned to painting. By 1555 he had settled in Venice, and his 
10w the influence of those surroundings. The figures, the 
and the backgrounds of many of his pictures are Venetian. 
und spaciousness are characteristic of his work, while the 
effects are further evidence of his genius. 


riage at Cana”—perhaps his best-known painting, “The 
1e House of Levi,” and “The Feast in the House of Simon 
a cee eee en ree 
val stories,a Venetian setting. rig 


Bearing the Cross” (of which the cover picture is a de- 
o again treats the New Testament characters and story 
n style. The lines of the picture and the radiant light 
attention to Jesus in the cenfer. The ugly feeling of the 
arent in the faces of the people with the exception of two— 
: who is being pushed out of the way and the man who is 
to help lift the cross which has caused Jesus to fall. 


ure accompanying the cover picture is Hebrews 12:3. 























National Gallery of Art, Widener Collection 


The Apostle Paul; Prince of Missionaries 


“God was in Christ,” wrote St. Paul, “reconciling 
the world unto himself.” The Apostle’s experience 
of the crucified and risen Lord led him into a more 
profound insight into the mind of Christ than was 
attained by any Christian of the Apostolic Age. 
He fought the battle for a Christianity universal 
and nonlegalistic. He planted the banner of Christ 
in vital centers of the Mediterranean world. When 
he died (about A.D. 64, by martyrdom outside Rome, 
according to tradition), the faith had gained firm 
foothold. 


With this Rembrandt interpretation of the Apostle 
(see cut), ADULT TEACHER introduces the first of 
several features on the history of the Christian 
Church. The writer of this installment (see p. 4) 
states the difficulty of his task correctly when he 
says that no sweeping survey can do justice “to the 
infinite patience, the selfless dedication, the agony, 
and the glory that were involved” in the expansion 
of Christianity. Other articles will follow. This 
article will be helpful background for the course 
on “Winning All Men” (pp. 12-17). 








The New Faith Cast 
Fire Upon the Earth 


“Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” In the spirit of these words the 
early Christians represented Christianity as the 
supreme urgency. They called upon men to face 
the ultimate questions of human existence im- 
mediately. With strange confidence and heroism, 
they looked for their present world of mediocrity 
and evil to come to an end; for they had compared 
that world with the homeland they had received by 
faith. Sang the author of Hebrews: “Therefore let 
us be grateful for receiving a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken, and thus let us offer to God acceptable 
worship ... for our God is a consuming fire.” 


As every new thrust of missionary effort carried 
the faith into new lands, the Christians added new 
chapters to their annals of victory. St. Paul’s ex- 
periences were repeated many times. To the Cor- 
inthians he wrote: “Five times I have received at 
the hands of the Jews the forty lashes less one. 
Three times I have been beaten with rods; once I 
was stoned. Three times I have been shipwrecked; 
a night and a day I have been adrift at sea; on 
frequent journeys, in danger from rivers, danger 
from robbers, danger from my own people, danger 


























The Book of Acts, only 
extant account of the be- 
ginnings of the Chris- 
tian Church, is the oldest 
handbook of Christian 
missions. Chapter 26 
tells of Paul’s defense 
before King Agrippa in 
Jerusalem (see _ print 
above). Here Paul spoke 
the words that have fired 
the zeal of missionaries 
since: “Wherefore ... 
I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision... .” 


Old prints and drawing this section are from the Schoenfeld Collection, photographs by Three Lions 








Christianity came to 
the British Isles through 
Latin evangelists in the 
fourth century. But the 
most notable work in the 
early period was done by 
Patrick, “Apostle of Ire- 
land.” In 4382 he was 
ordained missionary 
bishop and began the 
work in Ireland which 
resulted in the conver- 
sion of that land. The 
print at right shows him 
laying the foundation 
of Armgh Cathedral. 


























from Gentiles, danger in the city, 
danger in the wilderness, danger at 
sea, danger from false brethren; in 
toil and hardship, through many a 
sleepless night, in hunger and thirst 
...in cold and exposure.” 

Amid changing scenes, Christians 
did their work effectively. On these 
pages, ADULT TEACHER relates a few 
of their achievements. 


Boniface, an English monk, is 
called the founder of the Church in 
Germany. He was resolute in his 
efforts to eradicate heathenism. In 
the old drawing at the right he is 
shown applying the ax to an oak 
tree consecrated to the German 
thunder god. Aided by a large num- 
ber of men and women who came 
from his native England, Boniface 
strengthened the cause of Christian 
education and brought order and 
discipline into the missionary ad- 
vance in Germany. He was made 
archbishop of Mainz between 746 and 
748. In 754 he went to Frisia where 
he was murdered by the heathen. 
















































The Church of the second and third centuries 
often converted men of wealth and education and 
laid upon them the necessity of abandoning 
worldly goods and honors for the faith. Such a 
convert was Cyprian, distinguished teacher of 
rhetoric, who became one of the _ intellectual 
leaders of the Christian advance. Converted about 
246, he was chosen Bishop of Carthage two or 
three years later. He spent his entire life in 
North Africa. He escaped the persecution of 
250 by flight, but in that of 258 he boldly suffered 
martyrdom. The old drawing at left shows his 
beheading. His teachings on the nature of the 
Church are still matters of great controversy. 
Believing that there is no salvation outside of 
the Church, he wrote: “He can no longer have 
God for his Father, who has not the Church for 
his mother.” Many of his treatises and letters 
have come down to the Church today. 











How Christianity Sj 


By Arthur 


Associate Professor of Church 


Tus story of the spread of Christianity “be 
ginning at Jerusalem” and then, through the 
centuries, “to all the nations,” is replete with 
tales of heroism, sacrifice, and faith not to be 
found in any other human enterprise. How 
was it possibe for an insignificant sect coming 
from the Jews to accomplish so much? Chris- 
tianity was outlawed by the Roman government, 
but it won over the Empire. It was the rival 
of numerous mystery religions, but it outlived 
them all. Then it spread over every part of 
Europe, pre-empted every section of the west- 
ern world and, finally, made definite inroads 
among the teeming millions of the Orient and 
the distant isles of the seas. A sweeping survey 
such as this cannot do justice to the infinite 
patience, the selfless dedication, the agony, and 
the glory that were involved. Only a few of the 
faithful emissaries of the Cross can be men- 
tioned. 





‘ead Over the World 


ilford Nagler 


istory, Garrett Biblical Institute 


We may view the spread of Christianity first 
of all from the standpoint of the external expan- 
sion of the movement. This is comparatively 
easy to describe since it involves a portrayal of 
mere geographical extension over the earth’s 
surface. The other aspect, even more important, 
deals with the gradual permeation of society by 
the spirit of Christ. Here we meet the question, 
What difference did the coming of Christianity 
make in the life of the people? To what extent 
did its coming change life, eradicate evils, 
ameliorate poverty, promote mercy and justice, 
reduce slavery, and retard war? How much 
was the cultural life, including art, music, 
architecture, and scientific inquiry promoted 
by the historic Church? 

Sometimes, in the interests of truth, one may 
be forced to make a distinction between the 
organized church and the inner spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Sad to relate, the latter was sometimes 























The beginnings of the Christian advance in Russia are 
obscure. Efforts for the evangelization of that vast 
land seem to have begun in the ninth century. The Rus- 
sian Queen, Olga, (see cut at left) received baptism on 
a visit to Constantinople in 957. Olga, the widow of 
Igor, son of Rurik the founder of the Russian Empire, 
was regent during the minority of her son. She intro- 
duced Christianity among the Russians, but the Greek 
Church was definitely established by Grand Duke 
Vladimir I, who was baptized in 988, and compelled his 
subjects to follow his example. 


thwarted and distorted by the former. John 
Huss, for instance, at the Council of Constance, 
in 1415, may be said to have been an exponent 
of the spirit of Christ sent to his death by the 


institution which officially represented Christ. : 


Again, many victims of the terrible Inquisition 
were truer disciples of the Master than the 
members of the Holy Office who condemned 
them, however sincere they may have been. 


It must be said, however, that the spirit of 
Christ resident within the Church was often the 
corrective of that other spirit of denial and per- 
version. To be sure, the Church often condoned 
the slave system in its various forms. However, 
the spiritual attitude which finally condemned 
that institution was created by the Church. On 
occasion the Church engaged in warlike cru- 
sades or promoted conditions that led to war. 
But again the efforts of peace-loving men that 
stimulated hatred of the war system and made 
efforts to remove it from the the life of man- 
kind received their incentive from the preach- 
ing of Christian principles. History shows 
that a vital, realistic, and genuine Christianity 
will overcome and in time transform any distor- 
tion or caricature of the Faith. 


If the Gospel story had stopped with the break 
that we find in the last chapter of Mark, verse 
8: “for they were afraid,” it is doubtful that 
we would have had an account of the amazing 
spread of the Christian faith. Fortunately, the 
Resurrection changed all that. Because of the 
living Christ, we find in the earliest disciples 
a dynamic faith, a quenchless zeal, and an 
almost foolhardy daring that made Christians 
irresistible. The appeal of a Christianity that 
was vibrant with life, spiritually sensitive, and 
true to its Founder was overpowering. It still 
is. In spite of the opposition on the part of the 
Jews, of various mystery cults, and of Rome 
herself, the Christian Church after a hundred 
. years had spread to nearly all parts of the Em- 
pire. Following St. Paul’s plan, the great stra- 


Symbolic of the conquest which Christianity made of 
the Roman world is this old Temple of Romulus in 
Rome which was incorporated into a church. Buried 
here are the martyrs Cosma and Damian, who suffered 
martyrdom under Diocletian. They were two Arabian 
physicians who exercised their art from charity. The 
lower church contains a well into which Christian 
martyrs in the time of Nero are said to have been 
precipitated. 





tegic centers became the special objects of 
evangelization. 

In addition to the prince of missionaries, St. 
Paul, we meet many others, unnamed saints 
they may be called, common laymen of the 
Church, who spread the news that had brought 
life to them. Each member, in fact, considered 
himself a missionary. Not merely designated 
officials, such as deacons, presbyters, and 
bishops, but others also, evangelists, teachers, 
apostles, women as well as men, made oppor- 
tunities for evangelization if none were na- 
turally at hand. Wherever Christian families 
settled, new centers of radiating Christian in- 
fluence were created. We seem to find very 
little dead timber in this heroic age of the 
Church. A Christianity with cushions had not 
yet been invented. It was, on the contrary, an 
out-and-out challenge. Persecution saw to that. 

About the middle of the second century the 
churches came together to form a more effective 
organizational union, known as the Old Cath- 
olic Church. The Church regarded as one and 
universal was the idea they sought to express. 
No wonder this expanding international move- 
ment was attacked by Imperial Rome. An easy- 
going, innocuous religion would have been 
ignored by the central government. But this 
living organism, based upon an undying convic- 
tion, claiming highest allegiance to the King 
Eternal, refusing to abide by the customary 
taboos, not even burning incense to the statue 
of the Emperor—this thing was dangerous. 

Persecution followed persecution. Every 
method that a despotic government could devise 


Ernest Nash 


eye, 























Father of Latin theology was Tertullian who wrote the 
proverbial words: “The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.” He was converted to Christianity about 
A.D. 190 to 195. Exceedingly well read in philosophy 
and history, he had studied law and practiced in Rome 
previous to his conversion. His famous writings on 
Christian theology have been published in many editions. 


was used to destroy the Church. Christians 
knew what it meant to climb 


The steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain. 


They were not beaten down, however, because 
they were unbeatable. And so, after a deluge 
of agonizing “blood, sweat, and tears,” they 
emerge victorious. The Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine yielded to the spell of the faith his 
predecessors had tried to annihilate. 


With Christianity now in power (fourth cen- 
tury) and free from restrictions, a period of 
ease, outward prosperity, and external expan- 
sion followed which seemed far removed from 
the grandeur of the heroic age of persecutions. 
But even here forces and agencies were being 
molded which were to help in the further spread 
of the Church. Great leaders consolidated the 
Faith, kept out heresies, and furnished a solid 
basis for a more mature development. The 
Church owes a great debt to the brilliant de- 
fender of a redemptive faith, Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria; to the learned creator of 
the Latin Vulgate, Jerome; to the father of 








Catholic orthodoxy, Augustine; and to the 
founder of the western monastic system, Bene- 
dict of Nursia. 


Thus prepared, the Church was ready for her 
supreme task in the darkening age when Rome 
was crumbling and barbarian hordes were 
devastating the Empire. This period of ma- 
terial and cultural disintegration found only 
one institution intact, unified, and possessing 
sufficient authority to meet the crisis. We can 
take pride in the fact that the Church per- 
formed her task in a manner that has won the 
unlimited praise of historians. She gradually 
brought order out of chaos as she began to 
evangelize the warring tribes. In the annals 
of the missionary enterprise we find no nobler 
names than those of the monks who, in the name 
of Christ, traversed the wilderness which was 
western Europe. Ulfilas among the Goths, Pat- 
rick in Ireland, Augustine in England, Boniface 
in central Europe, Ansgar in Scandinavia, and 
many others brought practically all of western 
Europe to acknowledge Christ as Lord. 


The methods employed in the Christian con- 


Promoter of Christian unity was Ignatius of Antioch, 
who did much to exalt the office of local monarchical 
bishops in the days when the Church’s organization 
was being formed. “Shun divisions as the beginning of 
evils,” he wrote. As bishop of Antioch he was condemned 
for refusal to sacrifice, taken to Rome about A.D. 110, 
and thrown to the wild beasts. His brief letters to 
churches at Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Rome, Phila- 
delphia, and Smyrna have come down to us. 









































All things earthly might crumble, declared the early 
Christians, but the Word of God would abide forever. 
The ruins of Philippi, now Davala, Greece, illustrate 
the persistence of the Word in history. The city became 


quest of Europe were not always of the highest 
type. Sometimes the transition from one faith 
to the other was made too easy. Sometimes 
supernatural threats were used. Mass conver- 
sion was occasionally resorted to in a rather 
mechanical manner. On a few occasions phys- 
ical force was employed, as in Charlemagne’s 
campaigns against the pagan Saxons. But the 
major propaganda was a genuine spiritual pen- 
etration through the sacrificial labors and 
death-defying deeds of faithful monks who 
gradually won the confidence and the loyalty of 
the children of the wilds. These new converts 
were also trained in the ways of civilized folk, 
and taught to earn a living other than by vio- 
lence, pillage, and gambling. Every monastery, 
in fact, became a center of culture as well as of 
religion, where instruction was given in agri- 
culture, the draining of swamps, and in various 
handicrafts and arts: As the centuries of the 
Dark Ages rolled by, every major region in 
Kurope, North Africa, and western Asia came 
under the sway of the Church. 


One portion of the Church Universal, the 








Alice Schalek Sees Three lise 
famous through the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians. In Philippi the Apostle founded the first Euro- 
pean Christian community. The photo shows ruins of 
the ancient town, excavated by French archaeologists. 


Nestorian (fifth century), became a veritable 
church on fire. Although it was regarded as 
heretical by the major orthodox group, it gained 
a spiritual empire in central and eastern Asia 
which at one time boasted of twenty-five metro- 
politan areas. For various reasons, through 
inner decay and the external attacks of the 
terrible Mogul conqueror, Genghis Khan, this 
vast Eastern Church structure collapsed by 
the thirteenth century. 


As we enter the Middle Ages, we find the 
Latin Catholic Church definitely entrenched in 
all western Europe, while the Orthodox groups 
controlled the Near East and Russia. The lat- 
ter country had accepted the type of Christian- 
ity as reflected in Constantinpole by an act of 
the Tsar Vladimir in the eleventh century. Ob- 
viously this did not make for a deeply spiritual 
reception. Here, as in other parts of Europe, 
some pagan elements were incorporated in the 
acceptance of the new faith. But in spite of the 
presence of this lower form of Christianity, 
the net result was to the good. The people of 
western Europe were led to accept one stand- 

















Statue of “St. Francis,” by Mestrov 
courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of « 


Flower of the Middle Ages was Francis of Assisi, who 
imitation of Christ made him a citizen of all ages ai 
saint of the Church Universal. His Little Brothers 

the Poor spread over Europe in the thirteenth centui 
preaching repentance and the love of Christ, carin 
for lepers and outcasts, aiding the peasants in the 
work; and lifting the load of the unfortunate ever: 
where. In 1219, Francis went to Egypt in an effo 
to convert the Mohammedans and actually preache 
before the Sultan, even as the Christian princes « 
Europe were engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
break the resurgent power of the Moslem peoples. 


ard of customs and morals. The moral law o 
God was at least nominally accepted by all a 
supreme. Common ideals permeated all strat: 
of society. Western Europe, in fact, became : 
unified society under the authority of one spirit 
ual power. The creator of this magnificen 
social structure was the Christian Church, th 
chief agencies being the papacy, monasticism 
and the Christian universities. 

Not much had been done up to this tim: 
(thirteenth century) to meet the challenge o 
other world religions. Mohammedanism wa: 
generally met in a spirit of bitter hostility. Al 
too few had the Christlike approach of suc! 
men as St. Francis and Raymond Lull, who en 
visioned a program of Christian education anc 
moral persuasion. Not until the world discover- 
ies of the Reformation era do we meet with 
organized efforts to export Christianity to th« 
lands beyond the seas. Here the Roman Catho- 
lic Church inaugurated the first movements 
since Protestantism was still largely preoc- 
cupied with her desperate struggles for ex- 
istence. We cannot withhold our praise from 
the intrepid Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit 
missionaries who evangelized large areas of 


the new western world as well as India and 
China. Some of them, Xavier, Las Casas, and 
others, were as courageous and consecrated as 
the later Protestant missionaries. 


A Pietistic revival in Germany (late seven- 
teenth century) stimulated the missionary 
spirit in Protestantism, the first volunteers 
being sent out from the Pietistic center at Halle. 
An outgrowth of this movement, the Moravian 
Church, became one of the most dynamic agen- 
cies for the spread of Christianity in modern 
times. The inauguration of English missions is 
usually associated with the name of William 
Carey, who went as a Baptist missionary to 
India in 1793. But before his venture the Wes- 
leyan movement had created an intense mis- 
sionary fervor which was to find its dominant 
expression in the United States. 


The first herald of Protestantism to China 
was Robert Morrison, who began his work in 
1807. When asked whether he thought that he 
could make an impression upon the hoary pagan 
culture of China, he replied: “God can.” The 
famous Haystack Prayer Meeting of students at 
Williams College in 1809 really inaugurated the 
American phase of foreign missionary activity. 
It was also instrumental in sending abroad one 
of the world’s outstanding missionaries in the 
person of Adoniram Judson who became the 
apostle of Burma. Against insuperable odds 
and the government’s opposition, Judson per- 
severed until, after seven weary years, he had 
the joy of baptising his first convert. Later he 
translated the Bible into the native tongue, as 
missionaries were wont to do in every land to 
which they ministered. The Bible and Chris- 
tian literature translated into the language of 
the various peoples was a mighty instrument in 
the spread of the Gospel throughout the modern 
world. 


Another agency of fruitful service was that 
performed in the name of the Healer of man- 
kind through the ministrations of medicine. In 
many lands the medical missionary found his 
healing art opening doors hitherto closed. An 
outstanding exponent of this science today is 
the great soul who felt that he must do some- 
thing in expiation of the white man’s crimes 
against the black man of Africa, the world 
famous Albert Schweitzer. His simple-minded, 
dark African patients looking up to their bene- 
factor and friend in awe, wonder, then in love, 
constitute a symbol of that which is being done 
in many sin-cursed and disease-breeding lands. 
A worthy successor to David Livingstone! 


This story would be incomplete without a 
brief reference to the work of women mission- 
aries. In the first period of the modern era 
their work was done more or less in the back- 
ground, perchance as co-workers of their hus- 
bands or in quiet, secluded places. But later 
their work became more diversified, in many 























cases duplicating that which men had done in 
preaching, teaching, and in medical work. They 
founded schools and opened hospitals for girls 
and women. In some areas they were permitted 
to enter fields of Christian service where men 
were barred. 

The Christian school, just referred to, was 
a significant channel through which Christian 
ideas and ideals gradually transformed the 
thinking of inquiring minds. They also were 
the primary instruments for the training of 
native leaders. This phase of the work consti- 
tutes one of the noblest results of the great mis- 
sionary enterprise. Church after church be- 
came self-supporting. The indigenous churches 
of the Orient in particular have given evidence 
of outstanding leadership not only in meeting 
local problems but also in the growing ecumen- 
ical movement. Furthermore, they have given 
the older churches an example not only of hero- 
ism in times of persecution, but also of the 
forgiving spirit toward the enemy. We find 
nothing in Christian history that surpasses the 
Christlike spirit of Chinese Christians in their 
relations to the country which had so cruelly 
maltreated them. 


We may gain inspiration from the fact that 


Shown here is an old print of the martyrdom of Laur- 
ance, Deacon of Sixtus II of Rome, in A.D. 258. He 
was beaten with iron rods and had his limbs dislocated. 
Then he was fastened to a large gridiron, with a slow 


during the last century and a quarter more con- 
tinents have been opened up to missions, more 
territory has been covered, more mission sta- 
tions have been established, more money has 
been spent, more translations of the Bible have 
been made, and more missionary literature has 
been published than in any previous period of 
equal length. One of the most potent forces in 
this grand onward movement was the Student 
Volunteer Movement early in the twentieth 
century. 


One cannot refrain from saying that some 
of the most ardent supporters and defenders 
of Christian missions are the recently returned 
veterans who, amid harrowing experiences in 
the Far East, “found the Church there.” Many 
of them owed their lives to the lowly converts of 
some unsung missionary. 


Because of the spread of Christianity down 
through the ages we have inherited a rich 
spiritual tradition. Because of the unwavering 
faith of many unknown Phoebes and Timothys, 
Christianity has spread even to our doors. 
Otherwise we might be worshiping trees as our 
remote ancestors did. What are we doing with 
our rich heritage to redeem and enrich the lives 
of our descendants? 


fire under it, that his death might be the more linger- 
ing. His courage gave the spectators so exalted an idea 
of the dignity and truth of the Christian religion that 
many became converts to Christ upon the occasion. 

















A Background Article for the Learning for Life Course 


REACHING YOUR PEOPLE 


By Horace P. King 


Pastor, The Methodist Church, Ozona, Texas 





This article consists of short excerpts fr: babies were visited and the babies were en- 
a new textbook, A Rural Layman Goes rolled in a single week. 
Work, for a leadership training course, “T The visitors send to the parents The Chris- 
Church in Rural Life,” designed to help org tian Home and remember baby’s birthday by 
ize the work of a small community. The ide letter or visit so that the parents may know the 
suggested here, and many others in the bor concern of the church. When the churches had 
could be adapted for use in almost any co a cooperative, community-wide parents’ study 
munity. This article contains some suggestio class, the cards furnished a mailing list for 
of how one community took a religious cens getting the news out. It was the best attended 
and kept its information up to date.—EDIT« class on record for a community of that size. 


Several charts were prepared from the in- 
formation gained from the cards. The one 
Tue map (see cut) is the foundation for g¢ illustrated here (see cut) pictures the Sun- 
ting every family placed in case the chur day-school enrollment as compared with the 
wants to visit them, notify them, or check th: 
neighborhood. Where the numbers are pence 
crowded together, there is a neighborhood sto Pt me oy ag 
and a schoolhouse. Across the road is a lit oe 
circuit church and a cemetery. " 


For every dwelling house there is a cai 24.64% Male 24 and over 
and on that card is the information about t 
family in that home. The card is number as 
the same as the house location on the map. \ 


If the family moves, the secretary or a visit ~— 
who helps keep the cards pulls out the card f 
that family and puts the number on a ca 25.4% Female 24 and over 
marked “vacant” and leaves the “‘vacant” ca 60 
there until someone else moves in. Then t 
church visitor for that area visits the hor 
and in a friendly chat gets the facts concerni 33% Male 18-23 
the new family, welcomes them into the co! 3.4% Female 18-23 
munity, and invites them to share in the ser 7 2 Se 
ices of the church of their choice. -_ Female Milde 


The visitor notifies the proper pastor. Th ee — 
the card marked “vacant” is pulled out a1 
the new family card is numbered and put in 
the file. Thus the card file is always up to da 
if the changes are noted. Different visitors ha pe eT 
charge of different sections and they keep t Mi age 
cards corrected. They prepare lists of pro 23y4[ 10—| Female 4-5 
pective members for church and for chur na nese cseahare ad 
school or for youth activities. For instance, ais Female 3 years and under 
the community pictured, they found 95 of t! i esc i ied iio ais 
235 babies were not enrolled in any churs areas on the right indicate the portion of the group enrolled in Sunday School 
nursery. When this fact was presented to t! a eee 
various churches, sixty of the homes of the ey ete aees 1 
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population in all eight age 
groupings, by male and female 
listings. 

Other maps can be made to 
show various things about the 
community. This is done by lay- 
ing a sheet of tracing paper over 
the master map and drawing a 
circle around each number. By 
coloring the little circles one can 
show where all the church mem- 
bers live, where all the renters 
live, which houses have tele- 
phones, or which families have 
children. 

The visitors can reveal family 
problems to the pastor. They 
are also a great help to the 
county nurse. 

One of the workers said, 







































































“When I look at that master 
map with all its numbers, ‘4-43’ 
means little Jane, to whom we took her first 
doll; ‘7-16’ means Mrs. Carn, the mother who 
was nursed ‘safely through’; ‘5-39’ means the 
family who had to live in a garage for three 
cold weeks.” 

A part of the fascination in this systematic 


way of knowing and reaching the people grows 
out of the sense of thoroughness in procedure 
and the feeling of assurance that the work is 
not superficial or short-lived. Much of the value 
of this method lies in its efficiency, its depend- 
ableness, and its prevention of sinister neglect. 


The Church Against Today’s Confusion 


Books FOR THE LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


THE INTERSEMINARY SERIES. Harper and 
Brothers, 1946; $1.50 per volume. 


Volume I, The Challenge of Our Culture, 
edited by Clarence Tucker Craig. 

Volume II, The Church and Organized Move- 
ments, edited by Randolph Crump Miller. 


Volume III, The Gospel, the Church, and the 
World, edited by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 


Volume IV, Toward World-Wide Christian- 
ity, edited by O. Frederick Nolde. 


These volumes represent a basic contribution 
to progressive Christian thinking. Some of the 
keenest inquiries into profound problems facing 
the thoughtful Christian are contained in these 
little books. 

The first volume surveys the situation in the 
world, which not only challenges the Church 
but the very existence of civilization. The 
machine age, the struggle for power, race 
hatred, tensions caused by difficult relationships 
in life, and the spirit of materialism face us. 

In Volume II we find a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the competition faced by Christianity 
from valuable movements of our time and 
from the non-Christian religions. 

Volume III furnishes a profound discussion 
of the meaning of God’s revelation in Christ, 


the nature of the Church and the Christian 
hope. 

Volume IV deals with the world-wide goal of 
Christianity and outlines steps toward the 
achievement of that goal. 

Volume V, entitled What Must the Church 
Do? has not been received for review. 


The books mentioned are important for any- 
one who desires to find the Christian sense of 
direction amid the confusion of the present. 
The Interseminary Series might well find a 
place in church-school libraries and in the 
libraries of our more serious-minded church- 
school leaders.—C. A. Bowen. 


Oo CD of 


IN his charge to his successor as president of 
Union Seminary, in November, 1945, Henry 
Sloane Coffin spoke of the more favorable “in- 
tellectual climate” for Christian faith today 
than twenty years ago. He pointed to the title 
of a recent book—The Christian Answer. A 
score of years ago the title of such a book more 
probably would have been “The Christian Ques- 
tion,” or at most “The Christian Quest.” 

—Henry P. Van Dusen in World Christian- 
ity; 1947; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Used by 
permission of the publishers. 
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By C. A. Bowen 


Editor, Church School Publications 


Waar is the relation of Christia 
Christ? Surely this is a major pur 


In this purpose we do not trust 
believes in the power of God to sa’ 
divine resources to accomplish. Hur 
divine outreach toward the lost. Sc! 
the sweeping changes which we und 


At the same time the Christia 
processes of salvation which God « 
thereby commit themselves to the sa 
need. We cannot be indifferent. © 
lost. That faith commits us to the 
which God has for them. We are d 
scope of this purpose. It includes the 
lost condition. This is enough to dis 
apart from the power of God. 


The idea of winning a victory ba 
understanding of what we are unde! 
taristic sense. Neither are we inte 
art of salesmanship. There is somet! 
ing a “line of talk” or beating dow) 
saving approach of God to our gene) 
military headquarters, market plac: 
place. We are interested in the resu 
power of God can record. 


There are times when a cosmic m¢ 
place. Such releases of power have w 
They find their origins in God just a 
to those who need salvation. The tec! 
power of God. Neither is a prograr 
At its heart educational evangelism 
filled with God. His life is a saving in 
plants power in the community. At t 
his faith into action. 


When we interpret the upsurge 
Christian education, we find that the 
the Christian faith. A class of adults 
for church membership. Out of a st 
about a more thorough commitment 
He becomes a minister. Another gr¢ 
neglected youth of the community a1 
gospel. We might multiply instances 
Christian faith out to reach those 
element found in these instances o 
revivals of the Church is their comm 
by Jesus Christ. 


When we consider all the phases « 
tainly we have “clear-cut conversion 
and life. We have also the radiant 
plain pages of a ledger. These resu 
of personality. They are as rich as tl 
beyond the perfect reckoning of ou 
of God. 


aching to the winning of all men to Jesus 
e of Christian education. 

itirely in our own ability. The Christian 
the world. This is a task which calls for 
1 efforts can only be used as a part of the 
nes originating in our minds cannot affect 
stand by the term “salvation.” 


realizes that he must participate in the 
ries forward. Those who believe in God 
tion of the lost. The world is in desperate 
faith sensitizes us to the needs of the 
k of winning our fellows to the salvation 
en to win all men to salvation. Note the 
ving of all men from all the aspects of their 
rage those who think that we can proceed 
\ 

on superior strength is not a part of our 
king. It is not a “campaign” in any mili- 
ted in developing irresistible skill in the 
g more to what we are doing than develop- 
ales resistance. As we participate in the 
ion we find the language and ideas of the 
and propaganda platform largely out of 
that only salvation brought about by the 


ment starts and a revival of religion takes 
ced mighty changes in the life of mankind. 
loes the approach of the Christian teacher 
ques of education are no substitute for the 
f ethical improvement sufficient in itself. 
»ts in the Christian faith. The believer is 
ence. He looses power upon his fellows. He 
es he proclaims his faith. Always he puts 


the revival and the quieter processes of 
ire aspects of the same outward thrust of 
rprises a pastor with a group of candidates 
’ group comes a pupil who wants to know 
God and full-time service in the church. 
in the church school is smitten with the 
reaches out to win them to the Christian 
f the thrust of teaching built around the 
need of salvation. Certainly a common 
ducational evangelism and in the great 
origin in belief in the God revealed to us 


salvation it is hard to “keep books.” Cer- 

We have deep commitments of purpose 
angibles which cannot be carried to the 
are as different as the myriad variables 
overtones of great music. They are as far 
oor calculations as the deeper processes 









































LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


Winning All Men 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


Mar. 7: THE CHURCH’S FIRST 
TASK 


SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


SCRIPTURE: PROVERBS 11:30; ACTS 2:37-42. 


Aim of the course: To help adults acquire a better 
understanding of the adequacy of the Christian 
message, attitude, and practice to meet the needs of 
man anywhere in the earth; to recognize the 
Church’s chief function as that of winning all men 
and societies to Christian beliefs and ways of life; 
to discover the great unfinished opportunities for 
world evangelism open to the Church, to become 
participants in world Christian experience. 

You will want to introduce this course by explain- 
ing its general aim and purpose. Point out that it 
is a course in which we shall discuss something 
about what evangelism is, why it is important, how 
it can be achieved, where it should extend, and 
what it can do for persons, both here in our own 
local church and throughout the earth. 


Aim of this lesson: To lead men and women to 
rediscover something of the nature and importance 
of evangelism, especially to the individuals con- 
cerned. The discussion should answer the question, 
Why is evangelism important? 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. General aim and purpose 
B. Evangelism in the Scripture 


II. Why is evangelism important? 
A. What is evangelism? 
1. Public 
2. Personal or visitation 


B. What are some of the things that interfere 
with evangelism? 
1. Secondary matters 
2. Skepticism 
3. Poor method 
4. Life pressure 


C. How can we overcome these obstacles? 


D. What is the place of education and science 
in solving the world’s dilemma? 


E. How are persons helped by evangelism? 


1. Those evangelized 
2. Those evangelizing 
3. Those in the church 


III. Conclusion—summary and practical sugges- 
tions 


After explaining the general aim and purpose of 
the course, have the Scripture read. Point out that 
the Old Testament is not as evangelistic in the sense 
of reaching out to the whole world as the New 
Testament, but that some of the prophets dreamed 
of a time when the whole earth would abide by the 
rule of God. Micah 4:1-4 is a good example of this 
sort of teaching. 

Acts 2:37-42 is the story of one of the first evan- 
gelistic efforts. It was definitely successful. 

When the Christians broke away from the Jewish 
Law and began winning Gentiles into their fellow- 
ship, there was no limit to the extent to which 
evangelism might extend. 

Refer to Quimby’s (Adult Student) observations 
about the Scripture and then explain the purpose 
of today’s lesson. Tell the pupils that we shall 
attempt to answer the question, Why is evangelism 
important? Explain that we shall deal today with 
some of the more personal aspects of evangelism. 


Why Is Evangelism Important? Before we can 
answer this question satisfactorily we must know 
what we mean by evangelism. What is evangelism? 
Let the class members express themselves freely in 
response to this question as well as to the others 
that follow. Some of the members may suggest 
that it is the holding of special public services 
designed to win persons to Christianity. Others 
may mention the more personal type of evangelism. 


Be sure that both types are mentioned and that 


the students understand clearly that we are dealing 
in this course with the broad field that includes both. 


of these types. In this lesson we are a little more. 


concerned with the personal type, however. If you. 
have plenty of blackboard space, put the definition, 
arrived at by the class in a conspicuous place. If 
your space is limited, you may want to save it for 
the somewhat more detailed analysis to follow. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


What are some of the things that interfere v 
evangelism? Quimby lists four: (1) secondary n 
ters that crowd out attention to evangelism; 
skepticism about the effectiveness of evangeli 
(3) lack of a satisfactory method; and (4) 
pressure of life that does not leave us time 
strength to engage in evangelism. Let the stude 
suggest others. To make the matter personal 
might ask, How much time have you spent in 
last year in personal evangelism? What kept 
from spending more? The reasons given will lik 
fall under the four heads above. It will probably 
advisable to list them on the blackboard. 


How can we overcome these obstacles? Take ti 
up one by one and discuss frankly what can 
done in your own local situation to make the ev 
gelistic effort more effective. Discuss the particu 
secondary matters that crowd out evangelism 
your church and discuss how these matters co 
be dealt with in order to leave time for the m 
important task. Ask the students to give exam} 
of successful evangelism, both historically and 
your own community, in order to reassure pers 
who are doubtful about its effectiveness. Disc: 
the advisability of having classes for traini 
individuals in more effective methods.’ Some si 
gestions of methods should come from the expe 
ences of the students. How can we help relieve | 
pressure of living in our community? Keep t 
discussion down to earth and practical. 


What is the place of education and science 
solving the world’s dilemma? Notice what Quim 
has to say about these two factors. Be careful tl 
the discussion does not blame education and scier 
as such for the critical situation in the world tod: 
but rather lead the class members to see that it 
the content and direction of education that is we: 
not the process itself. It is the wrong use of scie 
tific knowledge, not the science itself, that har1 
men. 


What personal and social values are there 
evangelism? How are persons helped by evangelisn 
How does it help the persons who are led into t: 
Christian fellowship? How does it help those pe 
sons who do the evangelizing? What effect does 
program of personal evangelism have on the chur 
where it is carried out? If the members are n 
quick to give examples and illustrations, ask one « 
more of them to retell some of the stories given | 
Quimby and then ask them for examples from the 
own experience. 


Take the last minutes of the period to summari: 
what has gone on in the class discussion. Be su 
to play up any practical suggestions of action th: 
have been made. Appoint committees to devel 
them further and to get them to work. It does litt 
good to have good ideas unless you do somethin 
about them. Try to leave the class with a sense « 
enthusiastic purpose. 


1For persons who are interested in leadership courses on evangelis 
there are two courses, Christian Evangelism, one a First Seri 
course and the other a Second Series course. Write to the Depar 
ment of Leadership Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Ten: 
for particulars. The following materials are available from the Ge 
eral Board of Evangelism, The Methodist Church, 1908 Grand Ave 
Nashville, Tenn.: The Committee on Evangelism in the Local Churc 
Price 5c each—10 for 35c; Evangelize! Why? by E. Stanley Jone 
price 10c each—12 for $1. 00. 





Carew-Caldwell from Monkmeyer 


Mar. 14: THE CHURCH’S 
EXPANSION 


SEE ARTICLES ON PAGES 1-9 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 16:18; EPHESIANS: 5:25- 
27; ACTS 20:28. 


Aim of the lesson: To lead men and women to get 
an over-all picture of the expansion of the Church 
and to inspire them to find a place in this work. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Review of aim of course 
B. Scripture 
C. Need for Christ today 


II. How does the Church expand? 
A. How has the Church expanded in history? 
Advance—to 500 
Recession—500-950 
Reawakening—950-1350 
Recession—1350-1500 
Advance—1500-1750 
Recession—1750-1815 
Modern expansion—1815-1914 
. World-wide Christianity at work—1914 
B. What are the most common types of mission- 
ary work? 
1. Medical 
2. Educational 
3. Evangelistic 
C. How do we know that the Christian move- 
ment is a success? 
III. Conclusion 
A. Summary 
B. Our part 
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You may want to begin by reviewing briefly what 
the aims and purposes of this course are. Then 
explain that today’s lesson is centered around the 
historical and present-day evangelistic efforts of 
the Church. 

Turn next to the Scripture reading. Note what 
Quimby (Adult Student) says about the part of 
Christ in strengthening the Church throughout its 
history and today. Stress the need for unity and for 
loyalty to Christ in the task of the Church today. 

Then introduce the main question for discussion 
today, How does the Church expand? Suggest that 
in order to answer this question we must look 
briefly at the history of the expansion of Christian- 
ity. Ask various members of the class to name the 
eight periods in the history of the Church as they 
are outlined by Quimby. It may be well to list them 
on the blackboard so that they will be clearly in the 
minds of everyone. Then ask for discussion of why 
these various advances and recessions took place, 
for example, How do you account for the great 
advance during the first five centuries of the Chris- 
tian era? The movement was new and vital. No 
one then was a Christian as a matter of course. 
Persecutions weeded out those who were not filled 
with the spirit of Christ to the extent that they 
were willing to do something about it. There were 
no nominal Christians in those days. 

Why do you think there was a prolonged recession 
from A.D 500 to A.D. 950? Quimby gives some rea- 
sons: feudalism, wars, Moslem advance, discourage- 
ments. The explanation of the other periods may 
not be so obvious. If you have time, you may want 
to suggest briefly some reasons for them. 

The period from A.D. 950 to 1350 was marked 
by reawakening and new developments in culture. 
The barbarians, converted earlier, had reached a 
level of cultural development where they were be- 
ginning to try new ideas instead of simply accepting 
old ones. Cities began to grow and artisans and 
merchants to multiply. 

During the next short period of recession the 
Great Schism occurred in the Roman Church, when 
there were two Popes and great controversy within 
the Church. The Black Death swept across Europe, 
depleting missionary staffs and personnel of the 
monasteries. There was a general decay of mission- 
ary enthusiasm. In the meantime Islam was sweep- 
ing across the East, where it almost drove out 
Christianity. 

From A.D. 1500 to 1750 there were two great 
movements of reform, the rise of Protestantism and 
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also inward reform in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Exploration in the new world inspired much mis- 
sionary activity. 

The next short recession, 1750-1815, occurred 
when Spain and Portugal began to decline as world 
powers and consequently let down on their mission- 
ary programs. The Society of Jesus, which had 
been active in missionary activity in the Roman 
Catholic Church, was dissolved by the Pope. The 
period was marked by social and political upheaval. 
The American and French Revolutions added to the 
confusion. There was widespread skepticism and 
indifference about missions. 


The modern period of missionary expansion, 1815- 
1914, is described by Quimby, as is also the period 
between the World Wars. What have been some of 
the effects of missionary evangelism in Asia, the 
islands, and Africa? The significance of the fact 
that Christianity now extends around the world 
should be emphasized. What an opportunity to help 
the cause of world peace and brotherhood! How does 
the rise of national leaders and missionaries in 
some of the newer churches compare with the de- 
velopment in our own country? Very early in our 
history churches arose in America and American 
Christian leaders carried on the cause of Christ 
without looking to Europe for missionaries. 


Turn next to the types of missionary work today. 
Quimby discusses the three most familiar types. 
Why are medical missions important? Let class 
members give examples of fine things that medical 
missions are doing and of the needs that face 
missions everywhere. Why do we need educational 
missions? Some of the students may have informa- 
tion about the needs and work of educational mis- 
sions. What is the relation of evangelistic missions 
to the others? The students will see that evan- 
gelism is the primary aim of missions, but that it 
cannot go on without the medical, educational, and 
other service missions. Why not? 


If there are returned veterans in your class, who 
have had firsthand experience with missions in 
other lands, be sure that they are given opportunity 
to share their experiences with the class. A re- 
turned missionary might be available to answer 
questions. Do not ask anyone to make a speech, 
but allow the students to ask questions and con- 
tribute to the discussion. 


How do we know that the Christian movement is 
@ success? Quimby suggests that it is a success 
because it challenges young persons. Your students 
may think of other evidences, like its service, its 
missionary efforts, and its ministering to religious 
needs of persons. 


How can we strengthen the church? The answer 
to this question lies in evangelism, through missions 
and through our own local church. Do not neglect 
the necessity to keep our own spiritual resources 
developed through prayer and worship. How can 
the Church give inspiration and direction to the 
hospital, the school, and the home, as is suggested 
by Quimby? 

In summing up the discussion, be sure to tie in 
the expansion of Christianity to your own local 
church. Try to make your students feel that they 
are a very real and vital part of the Christian 
movement. 
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Mar. 21: WE MUST WIN THE 
WORLD 
SCRIPTURE: 

ACTS 1:7-8. 


Aim of the lesson: To lead men and women 
see the need for evangelizing the world and to sti 
the methods used in evangelization. 


JOHN 3:16; MATTHEW 28:19- 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
A. Story 
B. Scripture 
II. Why and how must we evangelize the world 


A. How far have missionary movements g« 
toward evangelizing the world? 


B. Why do Christians not accomplish more 
their objectives? 
C. What are some of the things a widespre 
missionary movement can accomplish: 
1. For world peace? 
2. For race relations? 
3. For economic injustice? 
4. For the Church? 
D. What are some of the means used by perso! 
in evangelistic work? 
1. The automobile 
2. The auto-trailer 
3. The radio 
4. Christian literature 
a. Periodicals and pamphlets 
b. Books 


E. What methods would work best in our con 
munity? 
III. Conclusion 
A. Summary 
B. Practical plans 


You may want to begin the lesson for today b: 
having some members of the class read the Scriptur 
verses, calling attention to the fact that Christianit; 
from the first felt its responsibility to reach th 
whole world. These early Christians realized tha 
they had found something that could not be limite: 
to a little minority. 


Why and how must we evangelize the world? The 
central question that we could attempt to answer ir 
the discussion for today falls into two natural divi 
sions: Why must we evangelize the world? and Hou 
must we evangelize the world? 


Take up the reasons for evangelizing first. Hou 
far have movements gone toward evangelizing the 
world? It might be interesting to take a map of 
the world and point out the areas mentioned by 
Quimby and consider the great numbers yet to be 
reached by any message of Christianity. If Chris- 
tians are inclined to feel undue pride or to believe 
that they have achieved anything like the ideal held 
up to them, Quimby’s facts should make them real- 
ize that the task is hardly well begun. The great 
need of the world is, then, the first and foremost 
reason for Christian evangelism. 


There is another point in bringing out why 
Christianity needs to evangelize the world. Why 
do Christians not accomplish more of their objectives 
and their ideals in the places where they are? 
Quimby suggests it is because Christianity is still 
a minority movement in most places. He says, 
“Christianity cannot win the world as long as it 
remains a minority movement.” Why does Quimby 
say that Christianity is a minority movement in 
the United States? 

What kinds of evangelism do we need in our 
country? In our country we not only need to bring 
into the church many persons who are outside of 
the Christian fellowship; we also need to re-evange- 
lize many persons who are in the churches but who 
are neither rendering service to the church nor 
gaining the spiritual benefits that membership in 
the Christian Church should bring. There is acute 
need for both of these types of evangelism. 

What are some of the things a widespread mis- 
sionary movement can accomplish? If Christianity 
would spread throughout the world and become a 
majority movement, there are many situations that 
would be affected. Quimby suggests a few. Your 
students wil! think of others. What could world- 
wide Christianity do for world peace? For race 
relations throughout the world? For economic 
injustice? For the Church? Not only would world- 
wide Christianity affect men in their relations one 
with another; it would also give new life blood 
to the Church. One of the fundamentals of evan- 
gelism is that the Christian cannot reach out to 
others without making himself stronger. Only 
through giving to others can the Christian and 
the Christian Church keep alive. 

How must we evangelize the world? When the 
discussion seems to indicate that the students have 
a good idea of the needs that make evangelization 
necessary, both at home and throughout the world, 
turn to the matter of methods for carrying out this 
evangelism. What are some of the means used by 
persons in evangelistic work? You may want to list 
these on the blackboard and discuss some of the 
possibilities of each as they are named. Quimby 
suggests the automobile, the auto-trailer, the radio, 
and various types of Christian literature. How does 
the automobile aid the evangelist? What type of 
person will the evangelist in the trailer reach? Is 
there a migrant population in your community that 
is relatively untouched by the Church? Ask if any 
of your class members have seen the trailer type of 
evangelism. There is a great need for this type of 
program for transient groups, and it may be a 
problem in your own community that nobody has 
thought much about. 

What type of radio program is most effective for 
evangelism? The pupils undoubtedly listen to some 
religious radio programs. There are a number of 
them, some good, some bad. The good religious 
radio program has many of the characteristics of 
the good religious worship service: the hymns will 
be good poetry; the music will be of a high type; the 
message will be logically well organized and in- 
tellectually decent. It will, of course, have spiritual 
appeal. If some of the students are inclined to 


favor some of the poorer programs, it will be well 
for you to be able to suggest a good program avail- 
able on your local stations. If the class members 
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know of a good program not carried on your local 
stations, they may want to write and request it. 
Letters of appreciation for good programs are often 
helpful. 


How does our supply of magazines and books com- 
pare with that of many other lands? How can maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and leaflets be used in evangelism? 
Many persons will find it easier to approach others 
in personal evangelism if they have some literature 
to carry with them. Literature can reach many per- 
sons who might never be reached by personal con- 
tact. Why is it important that Methodist literature 
be used for Methodist evangelism? 


What religious books have you read recently 
that would make you a better Christian or give 
suggestions about evangelism? Encourage the stu- 
dents to talk about the books and magazines they 
have read. Quimby makes some suggestions of 
books to read at the end of each lesson. 


What methods of evangelism would work best in 
your community? Consider the various means sug- 
gested. Perhaps your students will think of some- 
thing that Quimby has not mentioned. Always keep 
the discussion practical and meaningful to the per- 
sons in your own situation. Christianity is not a 
religion of vague generalities; it involves persons 
working in their own places, each doing his own 
part in the strength of Christ. 


In summing up the discussion for today, review 
all the suggestions made and then make some prac- 
tical plans for carrying them out. The class may 
want to appoint more committees or give additional 
direction to those already appointed. 


Mar. 28: ADVANCE OR PERISH 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 1:46; 17:15-23; II CORINTHIANS 
5:19b. 


Aim of the lesson: To lead men and women to feel 
the call of Christ for the Church and for the in- 
dividuals in it. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
A. Review 
B. Scripture 
1. Prejudice 
2. Unity 
3. Responsibility 

II. What is our call? 

. Why is evangelism so urgent today? 

. What is the attitude of the rest of the world 

toward us? 

What is the foundation of Christian evan- 

gelism? 

. What must the Church as a whole do? 

. What are some of the ways a Christian can 
translate Christian love into terms of pres- 
ent-day living? 

III. Conclusion 

A. Summary of the lesson 
B. Plans for the future 


The Scripture for today contains three related 
themes. Have members of the class read the three 
selections and note the message of each passage 
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for Christian evangelism. The first, John 1:46, is 
an example of prejudice. Nazareth was not much 
of a town. Many of our own prejudices have no 
more foundation than had Nathaniel’s. John 17:15- 
23 is a part of John’s account of the prayer of 
Jesus. Recall that this Gospel refiects the experi- 
ence of the early Christians as they thought back 
to the time of Jesus. How well they had learned 
what the unity of Christ and of his followers meant 
and how essential it was! This necessary unity was 
achieved only by the spirit of Christ among them. 
In II Corinthians 5:19, Paul is stating his own call, 
accepting the responsibility that was his because 
of it. What has God entrusted to us and what does 
he want us to do with it? 


Explain that the discussion for today can well 
center around the question, What is our call? 


Why is evangelism so urgent today? The very 
seriousness and obviousness of this question makes 
our call to do something about it clear and urgent. 
There is no question of the need. What are the 
alternatives? Quimby says Christ or chaos; either 
the world must find moral principles whereby men 
can get along with one another or face destruction, 
perhaps complete annihilation. 


What can we do about widespread discouragement 
and pessimism? If someone does not volunteer to 
tell the story of the discouraged young man in 
response to this question, ask someone to tell it. 
Are we part of the problem or part of the solution? 
Does it make any difference what attitude we take 
toward the. situation? 


What is the attitude of the rest of the world 
toward us? Direct the discussion to the fact that 
we owe the world not only material help but also 
spiritual encouragement. 


What is the foundation of Christian evangelism? 
Without Christ and an undaunted trust and con- 
fidence in Christianity, evangelism will not progress 
very far. Prayer and hope are mentioned by Quimby. 
Never let the class discussion get away from the 
spiritual basis of evangelism. Without it, all the 
efforts, all the means, all the methods are futile. 
One cannot be pushed or compelled to Christian 
evangelism except by his own inner consciousness of 
the presence of God. 


What must the Church as a whole do? There is a 
movement toward a world-wide Church. What is 
its responsibility in evangelism? Quimby mentions 
at least three things here. The Church must recog- 
nize the critical situation and her part in it. She 
must also recognize her essential unity, through- 
out the world and with Christ. In the third place, 
she must double her giving. Why must she double 
her giving? How can she double her giving? If she 
sees her responsibility and renews her spiritual 
strength, her missionary giving can be more than 
doubled without any high pressure methods. 

How can we as individual Christian laymen take 
our places in backing up the Church? It is all very 
well for us to talk about what the Church as a whole 
should do, but it is not the Church as a whole that 
will evangelize the world. Rather it is the Christians 
in the world-wide Church that will bring into it 
the spirit of Christ. Christianity is spread by the 
lives of individuals. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 32] 
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JESUS CHRIST THE REDEEMER 


By Woodrow Geier, Editor in Charge, Adult Teac 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To save all those who die, 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To souls in jeopardy.’ 


You would not think that the death of a Galile 
nearly two thousand years ago would be the mez 
of salvation for men in our enlightened centu 
You would not think that God would reveal hims 
supremely for all time on a cross amid Palestin 
hills. Is it not scandalous to believe that the mea 
of redemption is unchanging? And would not t 
Almighty reveal himself differently anyhow—p: 
haps coming as the flower of a more progressive a 
an age like our own? 


The Christian Church has always said that 
doctrine of the Cross is an offense. This doctri) 
it admits, is peculiarly repugnant to an age tl 
thinks of itself as progressive and seeks to dei 
its own civilization. The Cross is fixed, ultimat 
our twentieth century mind demands change. T 
Cross is redemption that comes from God; our a 
would save itself. The Cross is a gracious gift 
us; our age wants a salvation that it can build 
buy or earn. Our age looks for God as some elusi 





1From “Three Hills,”’ by Everard Owen. Used by permission. 








“C hrist on Calvary,” painted by Michael de Munkacsy 


a meditation for Good Friday and Easter 


and mysterious World Soul or Cosmic Process; 
Christian faith confronts us with a simple and dog- 
matic assertion: “And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” 


He Is Known by the Company He Keeps 


In this Christian view, God comes from beyond 
time and place to extend the divine friendship to 
man and to die a criminal’s death as He meets man 
at the point of man’s most base hostility. The Lord 
Christ is above ail else the redeemer of mankind. 
He comes not to deny sin, guilt, and evil but to 
overcome them. In this effort, the Lord is known 
by the company He keeps. He eats with sinners. He 
restores the lost manhood and womanhood of the 
“down-and-outers.” He heals the sick in mind and 
body, and He is.moved with compassion as He feeds 
the multitudes. (It is likely that He upset the whole 
“law of supply and demand,” making the monopo- 
lists furious in the days long ago when He fed the 
people!) Let a scientific age note this: He performs 
miracles to save and dignify human life, never to 
destroy it. He is the fellow traveler of the poor. He 
is the inspiration of uncompromising doctrines of 
brotherhood and justice. 


The Name Above Every Name 
And what more shall we think of Him whose name 


is on the lips of millions this Holy Week—of whom 
even the springtide will speak to us? 
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When I went up to Nazareth 
I marked how time came down 

With blighting dust and withering breath 
Upon the hallowed town. 

The years that buried Babylon 
Were drifting to efface 

The steps of Mary’s Heavenly Son, 
His dwelling and His face. 

But still I read His permanence 
By signs that never dim; 

With all their ancient eloquence 
The lilies spoke of Him!’ 


He is more than teacher of truth; He is the truth. 
He is more than herald of the Word; He is the 
Word made flesh. He is more than one who shows 
us the way to the Kingdom of God; He is the Way. 
He does more than teach men that their sins can 
be forgiven; He forgives sins. No, we do not 
acknowledge Him as Lord because He is only a 
noble example. We do not pray to a noble example. 
We call Jesus Lord because He is the divine re- 
deemer from sin and death. 


All who think on the Cross seriously enough can 
be certain of this: So deadly is sin in the human 
heart, so enslaving is its folly and guilt, that no 
victory over sin can come to man save through divine 
initiative. Somewhere in this universe there must 
be One who can represent the whole race and some- 
how atone for its evil, so serious is man’s sickness 
unto death, so perverse is his 
choice of despair over hope. 


So the Saviour comes to per- 
form a deed of merit beyond all 
merit. He reveals to us the secret 
of holy love. He identifies him- 
self with us to the extent of 
sharing the deepest desolation the 
human soul can know: “My God! 
My God! Why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” He does not spare himself 
the deeps of loneliness and hell. 
He becomes the willing object of 
the furies of men. “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save”’— 
it is a strange thing to say about 
God, but it is part of the offense 
of the Cross. When the Christian 
God comes to men He gives him- 
self into the hands of the enemies 
who hate Him most. He dies on 
the Cross because it is the only 
way redemptive love can meet 
the ingratitude of men. 


Christ Is Risen! 


Jesus Christ is victor over sin 
and death this Eastertide. Chris- 
tians know that through Him 
eternal life has broken in upon 
this sorry, chaotic life of earth 
and transformed it for all who will 
accept Him. Christians know the 
better resurrection: “Like seeds 





*From “The Lilies of the Field,” by Daniel 
Henderson. Used by permission. y Danie 


cast into earth, we do not perish in our dissolution, 
but like them shall rise again, death having been 
brought to nought by the grace of the Saviour.’” 


Let us who are afraid of suffering, death, and the 
world’s growing chaos know that the drama of the 
Cross and the Resurrection must be re-enacted in 
our own experience; we must die to the world of 
mediocrity and cowardice and evil; we must be 
resurrected in Him into a life where all things are 
made new. How else can we understand the message 
of the Man of Golgotha? 


One Easter morning the chains of death were 
broken. That is why joy and laughter rout our fear. 


That Easter morn is sacred since, 
For with each verdant spring, 

Our faith and hope return to us 
Whenever robins sing.‘ 


The message of Easter? It is this: “He has de- 
livered us from the dominion of darkness and trans- 
ferred us to the kingdom of his beloved Son, in 
whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins.’” 
By the free gift of His friendship, God has made 
us citizens of his new realm, a kingdom in which 
righteous action is possible because we have God’s 
love in our hearts. Because of this love, every last 
futility and agony of existence can be overcome. 





3Athanasius, The Incarnation of the Word of God. 

‘From ‘The Easter Robin,” by Geraldine Farrar. Used by per- 
mission. 

5Colossians 1:13-14. 


“Descent From the Cross,” painted by Rembrandt (Keystone View Co.) 
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Mar. 7: ALL GOD’S CHILDREN 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 8:26-39. 


In describing the spread of the gospel in 
primitive church Luke includes the story of 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26-39). We cannot 
whether Luke wishes to emphasize the fact that 
Ethiopian was the member of another race than 
Jews or that he was geographically far remo 
from Palestine. At least he was interested in 
daism, as his reading of Isaiah suggests. Luke s 
he came to Jerusalem to worship, implying that 
had been converted to Judaism. The important px 
is that through the agency of Philip he becam 
convert to the fellowship of followers of Jesus. ' 
barrier between strict Jews and others is t 
broken down further. 

In carrying the gospel to the Samaritans Ph 
had done something unusual, although he had 
broken the Law. He had simply shown an inte: 
in the Samaritans which was not customary for 
strict Jew. Such action shows how the gospel 
spired its believers to reach out to others. That | 
been its genius from the beginning, and its t 
apostles have realized it in spite of the fact t 
some have never understood it. Philip was one 
the first to spread the gospel outside strictly Jew 
territory. He may have expected the Samarit 
to become Jewish converts; that is what the Je 
salem apostles apparently expected in the case 
Cornelius (cf. Acts 11:lff), and Paul had to fi 
that battle later (cf. Acts 15). The Ethiopian n 
have already been a proselyte, that is, a Jew 
convert. Regardless, Philip’s mind was open to 
stimulus of God to carry the gospel afield. It 
still a large step from Philip to Paul, yet we « 
observe God at work in the minds and actions 
his first disciples, pointing toward the full univ 
sality of the gospel which eventually came to obt 
when the gentiles came into the Church on 
condition of faith alone. 

Intermediate between Philip and Paul sta 
Peter, conscious of obligations to his native Jew 
heritage and at times acting arbitrarily (cf. G: 
tians 2:11-16), yet at the same time open to con 
tion that God’s purpose does not confine itself 
admitting members into the Church simply 
Jewish converts (cf. Acts 11:1-18). 





Implied in the account of the Ethiopian’s conver- 
sion, as well as in the stories of Cornelius and of 
Gentiles coming into the Church, is the fact that 
experience determined who could receive the benefits 
of the gospel and on what terms they could be re- 
ceived. At some points in Acts it is implied that 
certain acts were essential, such as baptism and lay- 
ing on of hands. The Jewish reactionaries, as we 
have seen, insisted that converts had to be circum- 
cised and enter the Church as Jewish proselytes. 
The Cornelius incident represents a break in that 
line of thought; he gave evidence of having received 
the Spirit before any acts were performed. Conver- 
sion took place by itself and thus verified itself. 
In the case of the Ethiopian it is assumed that the 
baptism is to seal the fact that he had already ac- 
cepted the new faith. His very decision to become 
a convert was enough without laying on of hands. 

Nothing is said here about any demonstration 
of the Spirit, as at other points (cf. Acts 10:44-46). 
In this earliest period it was usual for the newly 
converted to display some emotional sign of the 
inner change, but we must not assume that such was 
always the case. Real conversion, then as now, prob- 
ably took different forms, and the important aspect 
of it could occur without emotional display. .Speak- 
ing with tongues often occurred because it was 
expected in that environment. In the case of the 
Ethiopian the conversion apparently takes place 
without it. 

Philip’s interpretation of Isaiah 53:7-8 as refer- 
ring to Jesus is a good illustration of early Christian 
interpretation of the Old Testament. According to 


“Christ the Consoler,”’ painted by Plockhurst (Dorr N 
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the intellectual ideas current in the environment, 
that type of “proof” of Jesus’ messiahship had 
weight. Actually little is said directly about this 
particular passage of Scripture in early Christian 
interpretation, yet it undoubtedly had its place. 
Whether Isaiah had the Messiah specifically in mind, 
or not, we can see the appropriateness of the passage 
as describing the kind of suffering for others that 
found its finest expression in the experience of 
Jesus. The Ethiopian apparently was convinced by 
Philip’s treatment of the passage and by his remarks 
which followed from this as a beginning (8:35). It 
is worth noting that the Scripture material served 
only as a starting point for the proclamation of the 
“good news of Jesus.” Did Philip perhaps relate 
the story of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
and give his personal testimony as to what the living 
Christ meant to him? From experience that is what 
we know would be most convincing. Whatever 
happened, a member of a race other than that of 
Judaism and one living in Africa early became a 
convert. 

From Luke’s point of view the details are less 
significant than the fact that the gospel was grad- 
ually making its dynamic felt in ever wider areas. 
It could not be kept in the shell of Judaism which 
had given it birth, mainly because the original 
message as voiced by Jesus, was directly to man as 
such and not to Jews alone. A universal Father 
was as concerned for those outside Judaism as for 
those within it. 


A TEACHING PLAN 

By Donald M. Maynard 

Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt College 
LESSON OUTLINE 

A. The story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch 


B. What is racial prejudice? 
1. Feelings of condescension or hatred 


toward... 

2. Unwillingness to grant equality of oppor- 
tunity to... 

3. Emotional rather than rational thinking 
regarding... 


C. Racial prejudice in the United States 
1. Illustrations of 
2. Results for 
a. Minority groups 
b. Democracy itself 
c. Our world-wide influence 
d. The missionary cause 


D. Reasons for racial prejudice 

1. Tradition 

2. Influence of home and community 

3. Economic greed and fear 

4. Feelings of inferiority 

5. Desire for a scapegoat 

6. Ignorance 

7. Misunderstanding 

Ways of overcoming racial prejudice 

1. Increasing knowledge 

2. Increasing contact with and cooperation 
among races 

3. Helping meet needs of other races 

4. Willingness to make progress gradually 

5. Genuine commitment to Christ 


Your Purpose: Your purpose today is to face 
quite frankly and realistically the problem of racial 
prejudice and to suggest ways by which it may be 
overcome. You will need to be at your best as you 
lead this discussion, as there is no issue upon which 
people are so likely to be dogmatic and emotional 
as upon this one. 

Begin the period today by reading the Scripture 
passage which tells the story of Philip and the 
Ethiopian eunuch. The Biblical Background and 
the article by Redus (Adult Student) will be espe- 
cially helpful in giving you a proper setting for this 
story and the significant lessons that may be drawn 
from it. You probably will want to note at least 
the following: 


1. This story illustrates the breakdown of the 
barrier between the strict Jews and other peoples. 
The Jews had tended to build a fence around their 
religion and to admit only those gentiles who agreed 
to abide by all the Jewish customs and practices. 
James had opposed the crossing of racial barriers, 
but Philip, Peter, and Paul represent the steps 
toward the realization that the gospel is for all 
peoples. 


2. Nothing is said in the account about any great 
emotional manifestation of the inner change that 
took place in the eunuch, although it usually was 
expected that some such display should accompany 
the experience. As Rowlingson says, “Real conver- 
sion then, as now, probably took different forms.” 


3. The primary reason why Philip was indiffer- 
ent to color, class, or nationality was because he was 
intent on spreading the gospel. (Redus, Adult Stu- 
dent.) It’s when one is indifferent to or forgets the 
gospel that racial prejudice is likely to get posses- 
sion of him. 


The experiences of these early Christians bear 
eloquent testimony to the truth of Redus’ (Adult 
Student) statement that “‘a thorough-going sense of 
the brotherhood of all men is hard to attain and even 
harder to apply.” Certainly the statement is true 
for this generation. The greatest spiritual battle 
that some of us have is the battle to put out of our 
hearts prejudice toward other peoples and races. 
The first step in that battle is to admit the preju- 
dices we have and to have a sincere desire to over- 
come them. Unfortunately altogether too many of 
us either take pride in them or jump to their de- 
fense whenever it is suggested that perhaps they 
are not in harmony with the Christian spirit. Do 
members of the class feel that this is a fair char- 
acterization of many—even Christians? 

Suggest that before you get further into the 
discussion, you take time to decide just what is 
meant by prejudice. Note the suggestions in the 
lesson outline and add others that the class may sug- 
gest. It is especially important that members of 
the class realize that most of our thinking about 
other races and our attitudes toward them are 
colored by emotional rather than logical thought. 
(See Redus, Adult Student.) 

Let members of the class give illustrations of 
racial prejudice in this country. Do not limit your 
illustrations to such spectacular events as the De- 
troit race riots and the lynchings that occur from 
time to time, but give illustrations that are nearer 
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at home. What is the situation in your own c 
munity ? 

Cox (Adult Student) lists among the mino 
groups in our country the Japanese, Chinese, M 
icans, Jews, and Negroes. Is he correct when he 
plies that these minorities are always suffer 
under the sting of prejudice and unjust discrimi 
tion? Is he exaggerating when he says there 
social, economic, educational, recreational, and « 
tural barriers against a full life for these minor 
groups? Again, give illustrations out of your « 
experience and with reference to groups that m« 
bers of your class know intimately. You will n 
to guard against the temptation to condemn 
prejudice in other sections of the country and ov 
look that in your own. 

“Dark-skinned Stranger” (Wesley Quarterly) 
minds us that “the color of one’s skin is stil 
serious obstacle in the way of social justice : 
freedom.” Do members of the class agree? ( 
fourth of the human race is white, the other th 
fourths are colored. With the world rapidly shri 
ing in size, would it not seem wise, even fron 
selfish standpoint, for the white minority to be; 
now to see to it that the colored majority is treat 
with justice and understanding? 

Cox (Adult Student) has some striking co 
ments concerning American democracy and rac 
prejudice. He reminds us that although we wa 
to spread democracy throughout the world, ‘“‘o 
pattern of democracy is so offensive to people 
color all over the world that we shall never succe 
until our own house is in better order.” It sho 
be noted, too, that one of the greatest obstacles 
the missionary cause is the way we treat minoriti 
in our own land. 

Let members of the class suggest reasons f 
racial prejudice. One may not agree completely wi 
Cox (Adult Student) when he says ‘a whole trac 
tion has been built up on the theory that Japane: 
Mexicans, and Negroes are less than human,” b 
there is more truth to it than we like to admit. Ce 
tainly many homes and communities take it f 
granted that minority groups are inferior and “ 
be kept in their place.” Children, who when sm: 
have no racial prejudice whatsoever, gradually a 
quire the attitudes of parents and friends. 

Note the other reasons in the lesson outlin 
Economic greed and fear is perhaps the basic reas« 
for racial prejudice. One who feels insecure or i 
ferior, bolsters his ego by assuming that those « 
other races are inferior. Hitler, seeking someo! 
whom he could blame for the plight of German 
found it convenient to blame the defenseless Jew 
They became the scapegoat for all the sins ar 
mistakes of the people of Germany. 

It should be recognized, too, that much prejudi 
is due to ignorance and misunderstanding. We ha\ 
glibly assumed, perhaps, that an entire people 
intellectually or morally inferior to us, whereas tl 
testimony of science is that all peoples are basical! 
the same and that no one race can claim intellectu: 
superiority to all the others. 

There is a tendency also for us to judge an enti 
race by a few of its representatives. Unforti 
nately, these representatives are usually the leas 


desirable of their race. We are the victims of a 
greedy Jew and assume that all Jews are greedy; 
we hire a lazy Negro and assume that all Negroes 
are shiftless; we read of a dishonest Japanese and 
jump to the conclusion that none of them can be 
trusted. In other words, we compare the least de- 
sirable representatives of other races with the most 
desirable of our own, and consequently reach false 
conclusions concerning our own superiority. 

We as individuals cannot be truly Christian, and 
the world can never become one world, unless racial 
prejudice is overcome. Let no one assume that it will 
be easy to overcome. There are steps we can begin to 
take now, however, that will help us in this worthy 
effort. Let members of the class suggest some of 
them, and then note these in the lesson outline. 

Stress the importance of the leaders of both races 
cooperating in community affairs and discussing 
ways and means by which the races may come to a 
better understanding of each other. Many com- 
munities have interracial committees, under various 
names, for this purpose. Perhaps you will want to 
urge the formation of such a committee for your 
own community. 

Progress in race relations has sometimes been 
retarded because an effort has been made to move 
more rapidly than the people were ready to move. 
Progress will be gradual but nevertheless steady 
and certain if we proceed with wisdom and patience. 

Both Redus (Adult Student) and “The Race of 
Mankind” (Wesley Quarterly) remind us that the 
main factor in overcoming racial prejudice is “faith 
acting through love and founded on sound knowl- 
edge.” When our commitment to Christ is complete, 
we shall find our prejudices dissolving. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Charles E. Schofield 


Editor, Adult Publications 


We were reading the other day a story of a family 
which included seven children. All had married 
and had located in widely separated communities. 
As they were growing up they had developed an 
unusually close knit fellowship. Even after they 
had grown and scattered, this fellowship continued 
to hold them together. Whenever any major emer- 
gency threatened any one member, it was a signal 
for the clan to gather. They had their differences. 
There had been times when they had quarreled 
sharply among themselves. But whenever anyone 
outside the family lifted a hand or uttered a word 
against any member of the circle, all these differ- 
ences were forgotten. The Martins maintained a 
solid front against the world. 

This achievement has been multiplied a good 
many times among family groups. Something of 
the same kind of social solidarity grew up among 
the royal families that used to dominate the govern- 
ments of Europe. Something of the same kind of 
spirit finds expression in the writings and public 
statements of many labor leaders. “Workers of 
the world unite!” is a slogan that echoes from many 
gatherings. The Marxian philosophy has under- 
taken to unite the “proletariat” against the “cap- 
italists.” This means, in practice, that those who 
have no property of their own, stand shoulder to 














shoulder against those who have come to control 
property with the objective, ultimately, of “liqui- 
dating” those who are the possessors in the interests 
of the dispossessed. The doctrine of an irreconcil- 
able war between the “classes” prosecuted until all 
other classes have been destroyed is an attempt to 
build up a vigorous and steadfast solidarity, a sense 
of family unity among the submerged masses 
against all the world. 

The trouble with all of these attempts to build a 
solid and unbreakable social unit upon any basis 
that divides the human family is that it always 
carries within it the seeds of its own self-destruc- 
tion. Everyone recognizes, now, that the tight little 
circles of royalty that once held a monopoly of 
political power in Europe have very well destroyed 
themselves. In nation after nation upstart adven- 
turers, like Stalin in Russia, Hitler in Germany, 
Mussolini in Italy, Franco in Spain and Salazar in 
Portugal have risen to drive the old “legitimate” 
rulers out and seize power. 

When we turn to communities in which lines of 
social cleavage have followed the more or less arti- 
ficial lines of racial discrimination, we find the 
same principle still governs. The attempt to pre- 
vent the Negroes from exercising their rights of 
franchise as citizens, has resulted in denying the 
vote to a much larger number of white citizens. A 
comparison of the number of votes cast in any gen- 
eral election in some of our states is enough to show 
how this practice undermines the foundations of 
democratic government. 

Over and again we have seen movements that feed 
upon the deeply rooted prejudices which separated 
one group of citizens from another because of the 
color of their skins, go on to drive other wedges 
through the body politic, barring other minority 
groups of citizens from their rights and privileges. 

There is only one security which any of us can 
trust to guarantee that our rights shall be respected. 
That is our own unbreakable determination to as- 
sure to every one of our neighbors the full exercise 
of his rights. As long as we focus our attention 
upon ourselves, or upon the interests of any group 
which shuts the door upon other groups, we are in 
effect destroying ourselves. Our task is that of 
developing a sense of unbreakable family solidarity 
that will unite all of the peoples of the earth. 

We have made much of the atom bomb in our 
discussions about the precarious future of the world. 
But, again, we are reminded that the atom bombs 
which our fliers dropped upon two communities in 
Japan did less damage, over all, than did the con- 
centrated obliteration bombing that had preceded 
the attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is not 
the massive destructiveness of any particular 
weapon that we need to fear. It is the spirit that 
sets us dropping any kind of bombs upon our neigh- 
bors. It is unquestionably true, as both scientists 
and military leaders are insisting, unless we find a 
way to put a stop to this everlasting fighting among 
men, we shall destroy our civilization. Every act of 
hate, lust, or reprisal is treason against the family. 
As Christians we stand to declare our faith “in God 
the Father Almighty.” That carries the inescapable 
corollary, that we recognize all mankind as part of 
our family. To be a Christian means to be a loyal 
member of this united family of God. 


Mar. 14: WORLD-WIDE 
TEMPERANCE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 
SCRIPTURE: EPHESIANS 5:6-21. 


Ephesians 5:6-11 is part of a longer unit begin- 
ning at verse 3 and going on to verse 14. This 
section deals with sins which corrupt and degrade, 
those characteristic of pagan society, as compared 
with those which promote discord (cf. 4:25 through 
5:2). The apostle treats them in relation to the 
general theme of the whole letter. That theme is 
the unity of the Church, Gentiles and Jews becom- 
ing one through Christ on a higher level than their 
former loyalties. The point of today’s emphasis is 
that a church which is to serve such a reconciling 
function must not only be free from discord; it must 
also be pure, free from the contamination of pagan 
immorality. Belonging to the kingdom of light, the 
Christians must turn against the world of darkness 
which Christ seeks to destroy. 

Thus. the apostle condemns sensual vice, ‘“covet- 
ousness” here meaning an attitude toward life which 
stresses one’s own pleasure and advantage as the 
sole object (5:3). The impulse which causes ma- 
terialism also drives one to impurity and sensual 
excess. In addition to actual immorality in conduct, 
he warns against indecent conversation. Let 
“thanksgiving” exist in conversation; this term im- 
plies a play on words to produce the sense of con- 
versation becoming to a gentleman. The price of 
wrong action is disinheritance from the Kingdom. 
In verse 6, “empty words,” meaning arguments to 
show off, apply to the ideas of those who (in Colos- 
sians 2:18) were arguing that the body has nothing 
to do with spiritual life. It is the point of view 
which today says that it makes no difference whether 
a man drinks or not, so far as religious obligations 
are concerned. Christian teaching insists that the 
abuses of the body in sensuality or indulgence make 
much difference. The apostle bids his readers not 
to associate with those who would thus rationalize 
their conduct. This does not exclude the efforts to 
bring light into their darkness, even perhaps as 
Jesus did by going into the midst of sinners in 
order to win them. The force of the advice to “ex- 
pose them” lies in its appeal, not simply for easy oral 
rebuke, but rather for a type of life which by its 
positive goodness stands as a rebuke without any 
words being spoken. Light destroys darkness in 
a much quieter way simply by being what it is sup- 
posed to be. Verses 12-14 reinforce the admonition 
in verse 11. 

Verses 15-21 emphasize the positive aspects of 
the new morality to which the Christians are called. 
As in the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, 
the apostle believes that the time is short until the 
end comes and Jesus returns. It is a time of crisis, 
and men should make the most of the precious time 
which remains. Verse 17 indicates a thorough Chris- 
tian conception of the use of intelligence. Its value 
is not to discern that which is safe or advantageous, 
but to learn what God’s will is and how to perform 
it. 
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The contrast between intoxication with wine ] 
with the Spirit (vs. 18) is intended to set the el« 
tion of soul which gives real insight into the wil 
God over against all imitations. The background 
here is ancient religion in general, including early 
Christianity, which put great stress upon ecst: 
emotional moods as evidence of spirituality. 
Acts of the Apostles and I Corinthians 12 thro: 

14 show how prominent a feature this was in ea 
Christianity. In pagan religion this feature reac 
great excesses, with dances and often with sex 
orgies. In the worship of Dionysus, the god of wi 
intoxication reached its zenith. Paul probably 
all this in mind when he says that the true mood 
religion is one of enthusiasm and joy; fellows 
with God should produce such an effect. But 
recognizes that drunkenness caused by intoxicat 
drinks merely debases both the body and the s« 
The Spirit of God lifts a man out of himself ir 
manner which has value, so that actually he « 
converse with God. Speaking with tongues wv 
condemned by Paul on occasion, when it disrupt 
the public meetings of worship (I Corinthians 1 
yet he also recognized its place as one way in whi 
a person expressed his joy to God. Other more y 
uable expressions of Spirit-possession were the gi 
of prophecy and general ethical fruits, especia 
love (I Corinthians 13). The passage here emp! 
sizes the vital point that Christian experience p) 
duces a mood of thanksgiving and joy in the presen 
of God. There is nothing somber about real religi 
for Paul, but there must be no imitation of the r« 
thing as was the case in much pagan worship. 

The source of all this enthusiasm is the consciou 
ness that, through Christ, God is known as Fath 
and that men are assured of his goodness (vs. 20 
This basic fact makes Christianity the most joyo 
religion in the world. The last verse brings up on 
again the obligation of each Christian to be co 
cerned for the welfare of each other person ‘“o 
of reverence for Christ.” When men keep t! 
thought of Christ before them they will be inspir« 
to act morally in such a way as to glorify their ca 
ing by him and thus to honor their fellow me 
Sensuality in any form will be dismissed as irre! 
vant to that kind of life, and its appeal will } 
blunted by the positive joys of the new life in tl 
Spirit. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 
A. The situation concerning alcoholic beverages 
1. Widespread and increasing use of 
2. Reasons for this increase 
a. The war 
b. Tempo and strain of modern life 
ce. Skillful advertising 
(1) “Men of Distinction” 
(2) Happy family scenes 
(3) Plea for moderation 
d. Indifference of many Christians toward 
its use 
(1) Social pressure 
(2) Fear of fanaticism 


B. Why not temperance rather than abstinence? 
1. Arguments for 
2. Arguments against 
a. Effect of even small amounts 
b. Danger of becoming an alcoholic 
c. Consequences to society of use of liquor 
d. Opposition to Christian purposes and 
spirit 
C. Ways of combating liquor traffic 
1. Overcoming conditions that lead to use of 
liquor 
2. Education in schools and churches against 
3. Local option campaigns 
4. Cooperation with temperance leaders at home 
and abroad 
5. Winning men to complete dedication to Christ 


Your Purpose: The purpose of this discussion 
today is to help members of your class realize that 
this problem of alcoholic beverages is not a minor 
one and that Christians should be vitally concerned 
about discovering ways by which it may be solved. 

If you are not receiving regularly The Voice of 
the Board of Temperance of our church, borrow 
copies from your pastor. You will find in this 
periodical much material that will be helpful for 
discussions. 

You may want to begin the period by noting that 
we are hearing on every hand of the urgent neces- 
sity for finding Christian solutions now for such 
tremendous problems as world peace, peace between 
management and labor, the overcoming of racial 
prejudice and discrimination, the building of a 
better home life in America, and the eradication of 
juvenile delinquency. Our hearts and minds are 
stirred by the urgency and magnitude of the task 
ahead of us and we feel the thrill of being partici- 
pants in a great Christian crusade. 

Many of us do not respond so enthusiastically to 
the call for heroic endeavor against the liquor 
traffic. Why get all excited about whether or not a 
man has a beer or two, when there are problems so 
much more significant that demand our attention? 
Among our acquaintances are fine, influential men 
and women who drink, and who at the same time 
attend church regularly. We know of sane, sensible 
teachers of adult classes who always skip the tem- 
perance lesson or have someone else teach it for 
them. After all, therefore, isn’t it primarily the 
lunatic fringe in our churches that get all stirred 
up about the liquor problem? These are some of 
the thoughts that run through the minds of al- 
together too many of our Christian men and women. 

Suggest that today you want to look as objectively 
and sanely as possible at this whole problem of the 
use of alcoholic beverages. In the first place, there 
should be no disagreement concerning the fact that 
there is widespread and increasing use of liquor in 
almost all walks of life. Redus (Adult Student) 
calls attention to its use in political circles and says, 
“In the light of the desperate need of wise states- 
manship, nationally and internationally, the alco- 
holic factor in Washington and all other capitals is 
appalling. One of the most effective resources of 
the unscrupulous lobbyist is the cocktail.” 

“World Sobriety” (Wesley Quarterly), after not- 
ing that “the niceties of judgment and conduct, the 
sense of the fitness of things, creative intelligence, 
courage, thoughtful continuity of effort’ are all 




















damaged by small amounts of alcoholic beverages, 
adds, “We cannot hope for a sound, healthy world if 
its leaders are made less than their best in personal- 
ity by alcohol. . . . Addled wits cannot manage a 
world like this.” This very pertinent question fol- 
lows: “If every meeting of world diplomats must be 
liberally supplied with alcoholic drinks, does it speak 
well for real progress in international understand- 
ing ?”’ Let members of the class express themselves 
at this point. Also find out the situation concerning 
drinking in your own community. Is there an in- 
erease or decrease? The increase in drinking 
throughout the world is exceedingly alarming to 
thoughtful men and women. 

Let members of the class suggest reasons for 
this increase in the use of alcoholic beverages. Then 
note the suggestions in the lesson outline. Note 
Cox’s (Adult Student) reference to the habit of 
drinking which soldiers got in the war. He refers to 
an article in The Chicago Sun, October 28, 1945, 
which declared: “Some veteran brewers assert that 
beer consumption during the war has received 
greater promotional impetus than it would have re- 
ceived in twenty normal years.” He then adds, “We 
are now paying the price of a wicked national 
policy.” 

Both Redus and Cox (Adult Student) refer to 
the tempo and strain of modern life as being con- 
ducive to drinking. You should have an interesting 
discussion on the effectiveness of the liquor adver- 
tisements in newspapers, magazines, radio and 
movies. Note that seven distilleries in 1942 spent 
$15,679,632 advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
and chain radio, and $23,754,730 in 1945. Be sure to 
note that one of the most deceptive bits of propa- 
ganda by the liquor interests is the plea for moder- 
ation. 

Do not neglect to give some time to facing frankly 
the indifference of so many Christians to the use 
of alcoholic beverages. They are afraid of ridicule, 
or of being considered fanatics. 

A comment frequently heard is this: “I believe in 
temperance as much as anyone else, but I can’t see 
why a well-disciplined person should deny himself a 
social drink now and then.” The writer recently 
heard of a family—one of the better families, too! 
—where every member, including the children, 
drank a moderate amount of beer. The argument 
used to justify this was that children should be 
taught how to drink so they will not carry their 
drinking to excess. What do members of the class 
think of such an argument? 

Note other arguments for temperance, rather 
than abstinence, such as. (1) drinking is a person’s 
own personal business; (2) drinking is no different 
from other habits, such as eating. One can eat too 
much. He can smoke too much. (3) Laws governing 
temperance are workable; those governing absti- 
nence only lead to gangsterism. 

Be certain that you have time to consider the 
arguments for abstinence as contrasted with tem- 
perance. Redus (Adult Student) reminds us that the 
use of even small amounts of liquor disturbs the 
functioning of the mind. Cox (Adult Student) notes 
that about 60 per cent of those who are habitual 
users of alcohol began as conformists to social 
custom. For one who drinks, there is always the 
danger that the habit may lead to alcoholism. 


Assuming for the sake of argument that a par- 
ticular individual can drink without particular harm, 
he should remember that by drinking he is partici- 
pating in an industry and a practice that have 
brought untold harm to society and misery to mil- 
lions. Liquor has ruined the lives of individuals, 
broken up families, been responsible for juvenile 
delinquency, race riots and the like. Certainly a 
Christian can have nothing to do with anything 
that brings about as much human misery as does 
liquor. 

At this time read the Scripture passage from 
Ephesians and note the comments of the Biblical 
Background and of Redus (Adult Student) about 
it. Note especially the interpretation of “empty 
words” in verse 6. 

You will want to note the suggestions in the les- 
son outline as to some of the ways by which the 
use of liquor may be combated. The Church must 
try to help overcome the conditions that lead to 
the use of liquor, such as poverty, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities, vocational maladjustment, lack of 
premarital guidance, and the absence of any great 
consuming purpose and drive in life. 

If possible, find out and report to the class what 
is being done in the public schools of your com- 
munity in educating children about the effects of 
alcohol upon the human organism. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Charles E. Schofield 


One of the most disturbing items of news that 
has filtered down through the columns of the daily 
press has been the report of the amount of drinking 
that appears to accompany most international con- 
ferences. We may make whatever allowances we 
feel we must for the penchant of the average re- 
porter to play up the thing that has most dramatic 
qualities. It still remains true that, in a world like 
ours, we have need for men who have all their wits 
about them, men who have their emotions under 
complete control, men who can command the best 
sober judgment to solve the problems before them. 

That which is true of international affairs is 
equally true when we come to the problems of any 
community or neighborhood. It does not matter 
whether we are thinking of a tiny village or an open 
countryside, or whether we are concerned with a 
great city. It has never been an easy task for men 
and women to get along together. It takes deep 
understanding, generous patience, and sympathetic 
mutual appreciation for neighbors to work out 
their common ways of life. This is no time for 
fuddled brains or undisciplined passions. 

Every one of us has enough to do to keep his own 
house in order. He cannot afford to surrender any 
of the controls. Whenever we yield to the suggestion 
that, in order to enjoy a pleasant evening of good 
fellowship we must let slip the reins of disciplined 
control by way of a cocktail or two, to loosen 
tongues, and ease restraint and embarrassment, we 
are confessing that we do not have what it takes. 

The world in which we live is making more de- 
mands upon us than it ever has upon any previous 
generation. This is a world for sober men. 
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Mar. 21: MY RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE WORLD 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: LUKE 4:16-20; MARK 4:26-29. 


The scene portrayed in Luke 4:16-20 is import 
not only for what it tells us about Jesus, but : 
because it indicates an essential ingredient of 
Hebrew faith in which Jesus was reared and wh 
he actually brought to culminating expression. ' 
Hebrews were unique in the ancient world in tt 
thinking about God. Alone of all ancient religi 
Judaism insisted upon the idea of one God who 
primarily concerned with moral living. Other 
ligions approached that high ground—in Egy 
many years before Jesus, the idea of monothe 
had been expressed—but the Hebrews alone « 
sistently developed that idea and embodied it 
the heart of their faith. Inherently connected w 
this idea was the conviction that God was activ 
working in history through those persons 
groups who cooperated with him. The Hebr: 
came to believe that they were specially chosen 
serve God by bringing his will to expression am: 
men, but the point is that they thought he \ 
concerned with human society and wanted his | 
done here on earth among men. 

The significance of this thought may be obser 
by contrasting it with the main themes of ot 
religions of ancient days. In India the tendency \ 
to think that God (or the gods) was not active 
history, and the ideal attainment of religious fa 
was absorption in deity, thus removing one fr 
contact with life. The ideal was to forget t 
earth in contemplation of God, with eventual rele 
from earthly responsibility. During the first c 
tury when Christianity was spreading, the myst: 
religions were very influential. They had come i 
the Graeco-Roman world from the East. They w 
religions of redemption for the individual, with 
promise to save man from the world. They fit 
well into the philosophical framework created 
Greek thought with its belief that God was perf 
spirit and perfect goodness over against eart 
matter and evil in this life. The ideal of salvat 
was to save man from the world, lifting him « 
of the world, and releasing the spirit from matt 
There was little concern to improve the conditi 
of humanity in this life. 

The genius of the Hebrew religion was simi 
in one respect: it did believe in the saving power 
God. The difference was that man was to be sav 
not so that he might escape responsibility in t 
life but rather that as a saved person he might 


operate with God in saving society. The Hebr 
prophets saw God at work in society and th 


called the people to the kind of repentance wh 
would transform this world in terms of God’s w 
Isaiah’s vision is typical (Isaiah 6:lff). He s 
God in all his transcendent glory, but the ultim 
demand of God was that he go and serve his peo 








“The Denial of Peter,” painted by Horrach (Brown Brothers) 


A maid ... said to the bystanders, “This fellow was 
with Jesus of Nazareth.” And again he [Peter] denied it 
with an oath, “I do not know the man.” (Matthew 
26 :69-72.) 


in his name. The author of the words which Jesus 
quoted at Nazareth (Isaiah 60:lf) thought in the 
same manner. The Spirit of the Lord sent him to 
deal with poverty and other human needs, bringing 
God’s saving power to expression in this life. 

This is Jesus’ conception of religion as Luke 
represents it. He knew the salvation of God, salva- 
tion from the world, but he believed that his task, 
and that of his followers, was that of saved men 
transforming this earth into a paradise in ethical 
terms consistent with God’s purposes. It was both 
otherworldly and this-worldly at the same time. 
Paul had the same emphasis. His gospel of salvation 
by faith did not mean a selfish escape from respon- 
sibility on this earth, but rather the experience of 
power to overcome this world by a positive life of 
goodness, demonstrating the fruits of the Spirit. 

Luke is very interested in this aspect of Jesus’ 
ministry, and he has apparently taken the story of 
Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth out of its setting later 
in the ministry (as in Mark) and placed it in a 
position to give the key to his whole Gospel. More 
than in any other Gospel Luke emphasizes Jesus’ 
ministry to the poor and to those elements of society 
which were exploited and derided by the “respect- 
able” elements. It is not that Jesus is a social 
reformer; he brings a gospel of God acting in his- 
tory to change the individual heart of man so that 
he may know peace. But there is always implied the 
thought that the gospel means changes in society in 
the direction of greater justice for all. 

The parable of the seed growing (in Mark 4:26- 
29) implies similar sentiments. Two things stand 
out. First, man has a responsibility to plant seed, 
symbolizing all the various ways in which man’s 
actions may prepare the way for God to work. Sec- 
ond, there is a limit to what man can accomplish 
unaided by God. The emphasis is upon what God 
does, granting a minimum cooperation on the part 
of man. God has created the universe and estab- 
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lished the conditions of life; he brings the harvest 
in his good time. At the same time man must col- 
laborate with him for his will to get expressed in 
human society. For Jesus this meant ethical co- 
operation in terms of respect for man. The basic 
theme of Christian ethics is the significance of man 
to God. By cooperating with God in improving 
human relations the will of God is done, and in the 
process man, by losing himself in God’s plans, 
finds in the midst of life itself a salvation utterly 
different from that which merely lifts him out of 
life and away from it difficulties. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The feeling of personal helplessness 


B. Some basic Christian convictions 

1. God is actively at work in the world 

2. God needs and expects help of man in 
a. Harnessing and using physical forces 
b. Spreading the gospel 
ce. Eliminating poverty, injustice, slavery 
d. Organizing the world for peace 

3. Man can depend upon God’s help 


C. My responsibility for the world 
1. Theological soundness not enough 
2. Begins in my own home and community 
3. May be expressed by 
a. Support of United Nations organization 
b. Encouraging liberal sharing or national 
scale 
c. Urging patience with and understanding 
of other nations 
d. Curbing drift toward militarism 
e. Electing to office men with world-wide 
vision 
f. Recognizing and refusing to be stampeded 
by propaganda 
D. The fate of those who would act 


Your Purpose: Persons who participate in this 
discussion today should leave the class with a 
keener realization of their own personal responsi- 
bility in the task of building a better world. Fur- 
thermore, they should have in mind some specific 
things they can do and a determination to do them. 
If this is not the case, the discussion will have 
failed to accomplish its purpose. 

It would seem appropriate to begin the period by 
noting the feeling of personal helplessness that 
comes to most of us at some time or other as we 
contemplate the many urgent problems facing man- 
kind today. It is all very well, we think, for one to 
talk about each individual’s personal responsibility 
for building a new world, but after all the little 
that we can do seems so puny and futile that it 
surely cannot be very important. Since our efforts 
can’t make much difference, why not forget the 
problems of the world, or at least quit worrying 
about them, and give our time and energy to getting 
all that we can out of life? 

When we feel this way, we have lost our sense of 
perspective and it is important that we recapture it 
if our lives are to be significant and worthwhile. 


At such times Christians through the centuries have 
found in the great passages of the Bible that which 
restored to them the insight they were so near 
losing. Read the Scripture passages for today, 
asking members of the class to be on the lookout 
for some great Christian convictions that are ex- 
pressed in them. 

Note, first of all, the emphasis of the Biblical 
Background upon the belief of the Hebrews in a 
God who was actively working in history through 
those persons and groups who cooperated with him. 
Furthermore, this God was one who was primarily 
concerned with moral living, an emphasis that was 
unique in Judaism. Today we hold this same belief 
and are convinced that the creative spirit of God is 
still at work in the world. 

It is exceedingly important that you emphasize 
the Christian conviction that God needs and expects 
the help of man as he works in the world. There is 
a type of theology current today that minimizes 
this great conviction and takes the position that 
man’s efforts are relatively unimportant, that when 
God so wills he will bring in the Kingdom without 
our efforts. Without in any sense denying this 
possibility, it nevertheless seems to many that a 
more correct interpretation of Jesus’ revelation of 
God is that God expects man to work with him by 
preaching good tidings to the poor, setting at liberty 
them that are bruised, and in bringing sight to the 
blind. 

Let members of the class indicate some of the 
ways by which man may cooperate with God. Give 
illustrations of how man, using God’s laws, has 
harnessed and utilized for man’s welfare, the phy- 
sical energy that is loose in the world. The use of 
fertilizer in the soil and the development of hybrid- 
vegetables are perhaps as good illustrations as any. 

Note the comment in “Time Is Running Out” 
(Wesley Quarterly) that “only the good news of 
the gospel can make our divided world into one 
world. And the only way in which the good news 
can do its work is for you and me to live it and 
then tell it.” (This emphasis was present in a 
lesson several Sunday’s ago. Recall your discussion 
at that time.) 

The Biblical Background reminds us that more 
than any other Gospel writer, Luke emphasizes 
Jesus’ ministry to the poor and to those elements in 
society that were exploited and derided by the “re- 
spectable” elements. He adds that the gospel means 
changes in society in the direction of greater justice 
for all. Who will bring about these changes if man, 
in cooperation with God, does not do so? 

Man has to fight the tendency to go to one of two 
extremes in his estimate of himself. Either he 
thinks of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, or he minimizes his importance. When he is 
successful, he tends to get cocky. When he fails, 
disillusionment and cynicism get hold of him. This 
task of building a world or even a local community 
in which peoples live together in peace and amity, 
is not an easy one. Progress is slow and costly. If 
we are not to become discouraged, we need the faith 
that “we work together with a power infinitely 
greater than ourselves.” Undeviating faith in this 
is a major element in our faith in Christ and keeps 
us everlastingly at the task of Kingdom building in 
spite of discouragements and apparent failures. 
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(See Redus, Adult Student.) As “Wide Hori 
(Wesley Quarterly) says, “it is reassuring to 
that the burden of world conditions is not 
alone. God works with us.” We need to realize 
that there is a limitation to what man can a: 
plish unaided by God. (Biblical Background. 


A major portion of your period should be 
to a consideration of what individual membe 
your class can do to make a better world. Your 
emphasis should be upon the fact that the ( 
tian gospel, if taken in earnest, will impel us 
something more than talk about one world. | 
(Adult Student) reminds us that many Chris 
who are theologically sound have never thoug 
the poor and oppressed, or been concerned abou 
plight of other nations. Correct ideas are 
enough to save a man. Action is essential, too 


“Time Is Running Out” (Wesley Quarterly 
monishes us to begin making a better worl 
beginning in our own home and community. 
author says, “We wait for some mysteriousl) 
pointed leader to appear to unite the world. \ 
we wait, disunity in the world grows. On! 
taking hold where we are can we make a new w 
The time is running out, too.” 


Let members of the class suggest ways by w 
one may help build a better world in his own h 
Note that parents pass on to their children 
ideas and prejudices. If we want the next ge: 
tion to be concerned about building one world 
had better begin stressing this in our homes. 


Note community conditions that Christians sl 
do something about. You have talked about son 
these before. Has anything been done other 
to deplore them? 


The additional suggestions as to what ma 
done, listed in the lesson outline, are to be f: 
in the article by Cox (Adult Student) although 
Redus (Adult Student) and “Time Is Running | 
(Wesley Quarterly) make similar comments. 
for example, reminds us of the favored positi« 
the United States, with its great wealth and 
resources. He says, “We should be the moral 
spiritual arsenal for a despairing and disillusi 
world.” 


What does the class think of the following s 
ment from “Time Is Running Out” (Wesley Q 
terly): “We are talking about our belief in 
value and function of the United Nations whil: 
are trying with all our might to remain a he: 
armed nation and to introduce military cons 
tion into the regular practice of the United St: 
Does this seem to you a bald contradiction of 
words by our actions? ... How dare we hop 
serve two masters at once—war and peace?” 


As you bring your discussion to a close, 
Redus’ (Adult Student) comment that “admira 
{of Jesus’ hearers] suddenly diminished as 
came to realize that he intended to do somet! 
about it rather than just talk about it. This is 


the fate of the prophet who goes into action. MV 


who are pleased to hear the Bible expounded 
shocked to see it put into practice.” Those who re 
do something about bringing in a better world, 
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be called idealistic dreamers, and foolish visionaries. 
They will be ridiculed and scorned by their con- 
temporaries. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Secretary, Department of Public Relations, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


You have seen that charming though mystica! 
play, Smilin’ Through. In it, you recall, Moonyeen 
is killed on the eve of her intended wedding. With 
an all-absorbing love for her, her fiance goes through 
life unattracted by other women but with a growing 
bitterness in his spirit. In a scene near the end of 
the play, when he feels that everyone’s hand is 
against him, Moonyeen appears to him and chides 
him gently, saying, “Love of me is not enough.” She 
tells him further that if he is to join her he must 
forgive and must learn to do less hating and more 
loving. 

God is love. If this is so, we cannot be a part of 
God’s kingdom without loving him and all whom he 
loves. An old saying has it that “You can give with- 
out loving but you cannot love without giving.” 


-This fact is demonstrated all about us every day. A 


young man will go to all manner of expense to pro- 
vide the girl he loves with gifts that will please her. 
A church member who really loves God and his 
Church will give generously to its program—and 
one might with reason question the Christianity of 
that church member who refuses to give in propor- 
tion to his means. 


Undoubtedly, the best earthly example of intense, 
unselfish love is the love of mothers and, more than 
most of the rest of the human family, they succeed 
in effecting an escape from fear. A mother is 
oblivious to danger or to fatigue or to other matters 
of personal concern as she cares for a sick or hungry 
child. The world needs more of that kind of love 
in all human relationships. 


If we say we love God and hate our brothers, we 
lie. In other words, our love of God is measured by 
our love for our brothers and we are no nearer to 
God than we are to that person for whom we care 
the least. It is fair to say, furthermore, that our 
love of others is indicated by our treatment of them. 
This applies individually and collectively. We might, 
therefore, with profit examine our treatment of 
those who work for us, those who live near us, 
those who live across the tracks from us and those 
in our community who are of other national back- 
grounds and whose families, perhaps, have come to 
America more recently than ours. 


Collectively, we might study the policies and 
practices of the organizations to which we belong, 
even those of our church. We might check on what 
our local and state governments are doing in their 
care of the ill, the aged, the unemployable. We 
might also weigh carefully the dealings of our 
national government with foreign powers. There 


are, no doubt, channels in every case through which 
we may register our convictions as to evils that 
need correction or as to improvements that ought 
to be made. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Mar. 28: EASTER AND THE WORLD’S HOPE 
FOR PEACE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: COLOSSIANS 2:20 to 3:4; 3:12-17. 


Paul’s Letter to the Colossians provides a striking example of the way in which 
the resurrectional faith is related to ethical conduct. Paul takes for granted the 
fact of the Resurrection, and he emphasizes its central meaning, the exaltation of 
Jesus. In the earliest preaching about the resurrected Jesus the fact of a revived 
life is assumed, but what is stressed is the faith that in the Resurrection God 
demonstrated his vindication of Jesus. His enemies had said that he was an 
imposter, acting in the power of Satan rather than of God, that he was not 
God’s Anointed. Thus they had crucified him and had seemed to be right. The 
Resurrection revived the faith of the disciples that Jesus was in fact the divine 
representative of God which they had believed he was, and that God’s revelation 
of himself in Jesus was the truest ever manifested. In Colossians Paul develops 
this central theme in the face of opponents who are saying that Jesus is only 
one of many mediators of God’s will. Paul’s whole thesis is that none can com- 
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Gomnert re 
“Christ Tempted by Satan” painted by Cornic 
The scriptural story of Jesus’ temptation may be 


in Matthew 4:1-11 and Luke 4:1-18. 


pare with Jesus. All the terms he uses, suc 
“the image of the invisible God” and “the ful 
of God,” are ways of expressing it. In his ex 
ence he has learned that Jesus brings God 

perfectly to man, and at the root of that fai 
his experience of the resurrected Jesus brin 
him salvation. Jesus had appeared to him, an 
continued to have fellowship with him. 


In the material for today we are reminded 
such a faith did not exist apart from the deman: 
Christ for reproduction of his ethical emph 
Colossians 3:1 marks the transition from treat: 
of the person of Christ to the ensuing requiren 
for living. Since the ideas which Paul oppos« 
Colossae are not only morally ineffective but 
untrue, and since truth abides in the fact of t 
experience of Christ, they should “seek the th 
that are above.” He is talking about ethical va 
as verses 5-11 make clear. The experience of s: 
tion which comes with faith in the exaltatio 
Jesus produces a “new nature.” Paul may be 
fluenced here to some extent by the Greek con 
tion of the need of transplanting a new spiri 
nature in place of the earthly nature, as against 
more Jewish idea of reformation of the moral 
In either case he stresses the new ethical ideals 
the power for their attainment which belong 
faith in the glorified Jesus. He cannot sepa 
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the fact of exaltation from the moral requirements 
of the new life. The person who really believes in 
the Resurrection of Jesus demonstrates a new eth- 
ical orientation and dynamic. This is for Paul, as 
for Jesus himself, the realistic test of vital religious 
experience. There is a difference between Christians 
and non-Christians. Paul is realistic enough to rec- 
ognize that appearances do not always reveal it; 
the real divine life of the Christian is in some re- 
spects hidden, yet it is potential and God knows that 
the heart of his servant is different from that of 
others (3:3). He “does everything in the name of 
the Lord Jesus,” with a motivation from above 
which glorifies God (3:17). 


In 3:12-17 Paul presents a marvelous descrip- 
tion of the characteristics which belong to the new 
nature of the convert. Two things are stressed: 
the spirit of love which unites all Christians and 
spiritual enthusiasm (treated in the lesson for 
March 14). The Christian is characterized by a 
sweet disposition, “patience” being fundamental. 
He is one who forgives. Above all else he allows love 
to bind all virtues into a unity. The loving spirit 
is the central virtue, as in I Corinthians 13. It 
brings harmony with God as the “peace of Christ” 
in the heart, and it brings harmony in human 
affairs. Love brings the will to peace among men, 
with the consequent blueprints for the good society 
having effective foundations in man’s moral will 
and disposition. Christians are called to a fellow- 
ship like the members of a body, each contributing 
to the effective functioning of the whole. The key 
lies in a loving disposition, not a weak sentimental- 
ity, but a positive affirmation of the value and worth 
of each member in the sight of God. The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus has its ethical outcome in such har- 
mony among men. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Possible emphases on Easter 
1. The Resurrection 
2. The hope of immortality 
3. Christ’s power to renew human life in his 
own image 
B. One who dies and rises with Christ 
1. Crucifies his evil disposition 
2. Acquires new personal characteristics 


3. Abhors anything that violates’ rights of 
others 


4, Transcends petty differences that cause strife 
5. Experiences inexpressible joy and peace 

C. Easter faith contributes to world peace by 
1. Making the living Christ real 


2. Motivating individuals to 

a. Desire it passionately 

b. Refuse to abandon that desire 

c. Practice principles of peace with neighbors 
8. Providing energy for action 
4. Giving one a sense of eternal values 
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Your Purpose: This is the final lesson in the unit 
of six on “One World.” It may be that sometime in 
the past you have not had time to consider ade- 
quately certain emphases which you consider to be 
important. In your discussion today, therefore, you 
will want to pull together any loose ends that have 
been left dangling from previous periods. Your pri- 
mary purpose today, of course, is to show how the 
Easter faith contributes to the world’s hope for 
peace. At the close of the period, you may want to 
make a brief summary of the significant emphases 
made during this series of discussions. 

Begin the period by noting Cox’s (Adult Student) 
comment that many different emphases may be made 
on Easter day, “some stressing the miracle of 
the Resurrection, some the hope of immortality. 
Both are important and worthy of the day.” An- 
other powerful emphasis is that given to us by Paul 
in this lesson. “To him the death and Resurrection 
of Jesus were symbols of the death of the worldly 
man and nature in us and the resurrection of a 
new kind of life in Jesus Christ.”’ Or, as the “Lesson 
Notes” in (Wesley Quarterly) states it, “for Chris- 
tians. . . Easter is primarily a symbol of Christ’s 
power to renew human life in his own image.” 

With this emphasis in mind, read the Scripture 
passages from Colossians. Note the comment in the 
Biblical Background that these passages provide 
a striking example of the way in which the Resur- 
rection faith is related to ethical conduct. Redus 
(Adult Student) notes that union with Christ in his 
Resurrection effects a great change morally—sets 
our individual lives on a new plane. 


You may want to let members of the class suggest 
ways by which we die and rise with Christ. Redus 
suggests we do this by crucifying our evil disposi- 
tions, getting rid of unworthy desires, a grasping 
spirit, malice, anger, and the desire to slander others 
or to tell falsehoods. (See Colossians 3:5-11.) You 


may want to give illustrations of each of these un- 


worthy desires. 


Let members of the class recall the new personal 
characteristics of one who has risen with Christ, 
as listed in Colossians 3:12-17. You may want to 
elaborate on each of the following: 


Compassion 

Kindness 

Lowliness 

Meekness 

Patience 

Forbearing one another 

Forgiving each other 

Love, which binds everything together in per- 
fect harmony 


COIR OR ON 


Show how each one of these enables its possessor to 
be a more effective worker for peace. 


Redus (Adult Student) notes that to those who 
have risen with Christ “all the evils that violate the 
rights of others are unthinkable.” Furthermore, 
there is a willingness to acknowledge one’s sins. 
Cox (Aduli Student) calls attention to an editorial 
in The Christian Century of July 30, 1947, entitled 
a Letter to Kagawa.” Cox says, “The essence of 
it is that to him and all Japanese Christians on the 
second anniversary of the destruction of Hiroshima 
we confess that in that deed we have ‘sinned griev- 


ously against the laws of God and against the people 
of Japan’ and ask forgiveness. We remember that 
after Japan’s attack upon Shanghai Kagawa went 
to that city and publicly apologized to the Chinese 
people.” 

Surely a Christian will stand aghast in the pres- 
ence of injustice and prejudice wherever he may 
see them and will take vigorous steps to overcome 
them. The way minority groups are treated in your 
community may give you pertinent illustrations. 

Redus (Adult Student) notes that for one who is 
living according to the new manhood “all external 
differences that bring petty strife and separate 
man from man must be transcended.” If we are 
to have “one world,” we must not let the barriers of 
racial characteristics, habits, and language separate 
us from our brothers around the world. What are 
other petty differences that irritate us and bring 
about feelings of enmity? 

One who has the risen Christ in his heart is filled 
with an inexpressible feeling of joy and security. 
“Easter Reality” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us of 
the importance of this when it says, “It is only 
as the peace of God rules in our hearts that we can 
find outward harmony of adjustment.” Note that 
this peace and sense of security rests not in the 
assurance that no harm will befall us but rather in 
the conviction that God will enable us to face victor- 
iously any situation. 

It has already been suggested that the experience 
of dying arid rising with Christ which is symbolized 
at Easter makes one a more effective worker for 
world peace. “Easter Reality” (Wesley Quarterly) 
reminds us, however, that many people find it dif- 
ficult to have an experience of the living Christ. For 
them the only things that are real are the things 
they can see, touch, taste, or feel. You may want to 
refer to these suggestions as to how the living 
Christ can become real to us: 


1. By inward apprehension 

2. By practicing his presence 

3. By thinking our way into the heart of his 
truth 

4. By feeling our way into his attitudes and 
sympathies 

5. By working our way into all the kindly min- 
istries of his self-giving love 


Redus (Adult Student) notes that union with 
Christ—the living Christ—brings new motives to 
persons. These new motives may very well be the 
ones that “Peace for the World” (Wesley Quarterly) 
lists as essential if one is to help bring peace into 
the world. They are: 


1. To desire peace passionately 

2. To refuse to abandon that desire 

3. To make every effort to practice principles of 
peace with one’s immediate neighbors. 


Read to the class the following quotation from 
Samuel Shoemaker which may be found in Cox’s 
(Adult Student) article for today: 


“War, wherever you cut it, is the same thing—in 
individuals it is conflict, in homes it is strain and 
divorce, in business and industry it is strikes and 
lockouts, in nations it is sectionalism and group 
self-interest, between nations it is war. And peace, 
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wherever you find it, is the same thing—in indi 
uals it is adjustment of personality and harmon: 
qualities; in homes it is understanding and c 
monly accepted aims; in industry it is mutual 
spect, consideration, and cooperation; in nation 
is ‘justice and freedom for all’; between nation 
is peace. ... One thing is sure: We shall surely 
get peace on earth unless we have it in these pla 
Unless we can manage to make peace a living, 
going thing in areas small enough, near enoug! 
hand, for us to control them, how can we hope 
have peace in the larger world?” 


World peace will not be achieved by pious res: 
tions or wishful thinking. It is going to take a 
of good hard work. Many of us have the de: 
but not the energy! Redus (Adult Student) 
minds us that the transforming power of Ch 
brings us new energy that enables us to do his v 
It gives us a sense of eternal values and keeps 
at the task of realizing them here on earth. 


New Settings for Old Truths 


By Gerald Kennedy 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 


It is a difficult time to talk about love as a way 
life. For better or for worse, and I believe 
worse, Americans have decided to be tough : 
depend on force for security. This is supposed 
be realism. Yet when one reads a book like Laut 
bach’s Through Russia’s Backdoor, one begins 
suspect that we are the victims of the same kind 
leadership that has led us into two world w 
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What are some of the ways a Christian can tra 
late Christian love into terms of present-day livin 
Quimby mentions attitudes and motives. No activ 
will result without a motive first. There will be 
motive without an inner consciousness of call, 
sense of the need, a sense of personal responsibil 
to meet that need, backed by trust in God. 


How can we back the missionary progra 
Quimby suggests several ways. In the first pl: 
we can help improve the attitude toward missio 
There is a great deal of indifference in our lo 
churches. After we have developed an intelligé 
and sympathetic attitude, we shall be prepared 
inject a word here and there on behalf of missio! 


Giving financial support is another way in whi 
we can help missions. Not only can we increase o 
own giving individually; we can also encoura 
others to give more and the local church to incre: 
its budget for benevolences and missions. 


We can help recruit missionaries. This may se¢ 
rather farfetched. How many full-time Christi 
workers have gone out from our church in the I 
ten years? Do you realize that unless at least o 
person goes into full-time Christian service fri 
each church every twenty-five or thirty years the« 


1From How You Can Find Happiness, by Samuel Shoemaker. | 
by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., publishers. Copyright 19 





within a quarter of a century. Whatever our 
political affiliations may be, as Christians we know 
that peace is built only on a foundation of good will, 
patience, and love. 


Where shall this begin? Is peace a sort of super- 
structure that can be constructed by our professional 
diplomats? It is not! Peace rests on justice. That 
means that we must begin to solve our racial ten- 
sions and our economic injustices at our own door- 
steps. Whenever love has its way in my behavior, 
then I am doing my part in building a peaceful 
world. Only God can do for us what must be done, 
but God uses men and will wait until they are ready 
to love. Hermann Hagedorn wrote: 


I went to call on the Lord in His House on the high 
hill, 

My head full of one hundred and thirty-five million, 
having to grow up overnight. 

“If ever a people, Lord, needed a miracle!” 

The Lord He looked at me as a mountain might look 
at a molecule. 

“So you want a miracle,” said the Lord. “My, my! 
You want a miracle. 

I suppose you mean that you want me to come sliding 
down a sunbeam and make one hundred and thirty- 
five million self-willed egotists overnight into one 
hundred and thirty-five million cooperative angels. 

Brother,” said the Lord, in a voice that shook the 
windows, “that isn’t the sort of universe you’re 
living in. 

And that isn’t the sort of God I am.” 

God will not be used by us. When we are willing 
to be used by him, then we may expect a better time. 

We must learn to practice the law of love. Our 


lives must become surrendered to his will. Because 
he first loved us, we must love our brethren. 


ANCE OR PERISH 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


will not be enough ministers to go around? If your 
church has two or three full-time workers, that 
would mean at least one every eight or ten years, 
just to supply your own needs. And that does not 
count the missionaries or the various field workers, 
members of the General Board of Education, 
editors, executive secretaries, district superintend- 
ents, bishops, teachers, and others who are engaged 
in full-time religious work. Where does your church 
stand in that respect? Discuss frankly possibilities 
of interesting young persons in full-time religious 
work. If your class consists of young adults, there 
may be some of them who might be led to consider 
such work. Of course, this is not a matter for hasty 
decisions. 

You will want to save a little more time than usual 
for the concluding summary in this final lesson. 
Not only will you want to summarize the discussion 
for today’s lesson, but you will also want to sum up 
some of the practical aspects of the course. Have 
any committees that have been appointed report on 
progress and lay down definite plans for some sort 
of organized follow-up program to be carried on 
by your class. 

1From The Bomb That Fell on America, by Hermann Hagedorn; 


Pacific Coast Publishing Company, publishers. Used by permission 
of the author. 
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inembers of all religious organizations in thé 
population as reported by the U.S.Census 
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The following story, with the map and statistics, 
was taken from “Religion in America” in Atlas of 
Home Missions, published by the Joint Division 
of Education and Cultivation, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of The Methodist Church.— 
EDITOR. 


THE above map shows the percentage of the 
people in all the states who are members of any 
religious body, sect, or denomination, according to 
1936 statistics. 

The Roman Catholic Church reports 20,000,000 
members, computing adherents by families and in- 
cluding baptized children. This makes hardly a 
fair comparison with Protestant denominations 
which report as members only those who join after 
reaching years of discretion and who continue 
their church relationships. The Roman Catholic 
Church is strongest in the communities where for- 
eign immigrants have settled. 

The Methodist Church is the largest Protestant 
body, with nearly 8,000,000 members. [Later figure: 
8,430,146.] The next strongest, in order, are: Negro 
Baptists, Southern Baptists, Northern Presbyter- 
ians, Episcopalians, and four Lutheran bodies. The 
Baptist denominations combined would equal The 
Methodist Church in membership, while all Luth- 
erans number 5,000,000, and the Presbyterians 
3,000,000. 

Of the 500,000 Jews in the United States, more 
than in any other country in the world, the majority 





are reported as members of Jewish congregations. 

In general, religion declines as we move westward. 
In the old states religion was relatively strong, but 
the churches failed adequately to evangelize the 
advancing frontier. Oklahoma, with its Indian popu- 
lation, and the Appalachian mountain region were 
termed “frontier” until recently. Florida’s unstable, 
transient population is reflected in the church mem- 
bership. 


The high rate of farm tenancy with its shifting 
population tends to lower the percentage in the 
rural sections of the southern states. The statistics 
are affected also by the presence of the Negroes 
who, while religious in nature, are not statistically- 
minded. The heavy Roman Catholic population in 
Louisiana and New Mexico raises the total per- 
centage in these states. 


Many of the eastern states show a high rate of 
church membership. However, these same states 
are weakest (with the possible exception of Utah 
with its strong Mormon church) from the Protes- 
tant standpoint. In six of the most heavily popu- 
lated eastern states, Catholics and Jews account for 
two-thirds of the church members. In addition, we 
find the largest number of adherents of Eastern 
Orthodox churches and other racial] bodies in these 
states. The evangelical denominations failed to 
reach the immigrants who settled in these sections. 

A glance at the map will reveal the areas offering 
the greatest opportunity and challenge for the evan- 
gelistic mission of the Protestant churches. 































, EGINNING with the April is 
the magazine THE CHRISTIA 
HOME: will be bigger and better. . 
ready the outstanding periodical of its ki 
in America, the new magazine will have 
sparkle and color that will make its edito1 
content even more helpful and entertain: 
than it has been before. The number of pa; 
will be increased from 48 to 64 and illust: 
tions will be used generously throughout t 
magazine. 
Every parent of children at 
where from infancy through the teens w 


find in the new CHRISTIAN HOME : 
ticles, stories, poems, etc., that will delight a 
assist them in many ways. There will be : 
ticles written by some of the nation’s leadi 
family specialists on how to solve proble: 
arising out of family situations; articles 

how to select the proper form of recreatio 
how to face behaviour problems of childre 
how to teach the Bible most meaningful! 
good fictional material for pleasure readit 
and daily devotions for the entire family. 


Every teacher of childr 
will find THE CHRISTIAN HOME hel 
ful in their work. It will give them a bro 
knowledge of the problems that face pare 


in their attempt to establish and maintain 
truly Christian homes—and through this 
knowledge, be better able to render assistance 
to them and to better understand their chil- 
dren. 

Every church can use THE 


CHRISTIAN HOME to develop a closer 
connection between the church and home. 
Through systematic distribution of the maga- 
zine many families may be reached who other- 
wise would seldom, or never, attend church or 
Sunday school. A copy sent regularly to the 
parents of children enrolled in the church 
school, or those who have young children and 
do not attend, or even to families without 
church affiliation, will do much toward ren- 
dering a much needed service to these people 
and toward bringing them into active church 
participation. 

Too, THE CHRISTIAN HOME carries 
a directive study course for parents’ study 
groups and every church will be greatly bene- 
fited by organizing weekly discussion classes 
and using this material to stimulate interest 
and attendance. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME is issued 
monthly at 30 cents per quarter. Single copies 
may be sent to individual addresses for $1.50 
per year. 





HALF PRICE OFFER TO CHURCHES 


Churches not now using THE CHRIST 
June issues at one-half price if orde 
or more copies. Be sure to write « 

time and request the half-price r: 

for every family in your church. 








1T NOW USING THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


1 HoME may obtain copies of the April-May- 
| for the full quarter and in quantities of five 
your order that you are ordering for the first 
of 15 cents per quarter. Order enough copies 








Ahe Methods ‘Rhliehe: Minin... 





Please order from House 


Nashville 2 Chicago 11 Cincinn 
Richmond-16 Pittsburgh 30 De 


rving Your Territory 


New York 11 Dallas 1 Boston 16 Baltimore 3 
tl Kansas City6 Portland5 San Francisco 2 



































